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From The Edinburgh Review. 

1. Himalayan Journals ; or Notes of a Nat- 
uralist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Ne- 
pal Himalayas, the Khasia Mountains, 
gc. By Josep Daron Hooxgr, M.D., 
R.N., F.R.S. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. A new edition. 8vo. 2 vols. 
London : 1855. 

2. Western Himalaya and Thibet; a Narra- 
tive of a Journey through the Mountains 
of Northern India during the Years 
1847-8. By Tuomas THompson, M.D., 
F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon Bengal Army. 
8vo. London: 1852. 

Dr. Hooker has been a fortunate as well 
as anenterprising traveller. The son of that 
eminent botanist and estimable man, Sir 
William Hooker, he early imbibed a sincere 
and ardent love of science, which is in itself 
no mean inheritance, and a minute acquaint- 
ance with botany in particular. A taste for 
adventure and for exploring new countries, 
which the volumes before us sufficiently dis- 
play, probably led him to enter the Navy as 
an assistant surgeon in 1839. We next find 
him in 1845, still at an early age, a candi- 
date fora northern professorship, but as he 
was (fortunately perhaps for himself) un- 
successful on this occasion, he applied for 
and obtained a naturalist’s appointment with 
Sir James Ross’s antarctic expedition. Al- 
though that remarkable voyage was necessa- 
tily sparing in results of natural history, be- 
ing chiefly directed across the widest seas of 
the globe, or towards ice-bound coasts of the 
most terrific and inaccessible character, it 
promoted the views of Dr. Hooker, inured 
him to hardship and enterprise, and made 
him known to the chiefs of the Admiralty 
and other members of the Government. The 
scientific results of this expedition received 
the honorable notice of Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, whose generous sympathy ever 
attends the young and ardent student and 
traveller, of whatever country and with 
whatever pursuits. To his recommendation 
tnd Sir William Hooker’s influence as Direc- 
tor of the Botanical Gardens at Kew, Dr. 
Hooker was mainly indebted (as we learn 
from the preface to his work) for the impor- 
tant countenance and assistance of Lord 
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Carlisle, then Chief Commissioner of, Woods 
and Forests, and of Lord Auckland, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

On the recommendation of these influential 
persons, what was originally intended as a 
private botanical expedition to India was 
converted into a journey of which the ex- 
pense was almost entirely defrayed by the 
Treasury, whilst every political and material 
difficulty was lightened or removed by the 
effect1al co-operation of the Home and 
Indian Governments. In this respect we 
have called Dr. Hooker a fortunate as well 
as deserving traveller. The East India Com- 
pany has indeed frequently shown an en- 
lightened liberality in promoting the re- 
searches of its own officers throughout its 
wide dependencies ; but the British Govern- 
ment has been notoriously penurious in giv- 
ing such encouragement. If an accurate 
knowledge of the physical geography, statis- 
tics, natural and civil history of different 
countries, and particularly of those with 
which we may have political and commer- 
cial relations (and what countries does not 
this include ? ) be of national importance, — 
then it cannot possibly be obtained so 
cheaply or so effectually as by defraying the 
bare expenses of young, accomplished, and 
enterprising men, who are willing, from the 
love of science and without ulterior views of 
profit, to spend the flower of their days and 
the strength of their constitutions in acquir- 
ing that information which mere money or 
mere official services can never obtain. The 
little which the Home Government has yet 
done to promote science in this way has been 
by organizing great and expensive expedi- 
tions, in which the scientific branch comes 
in for a nominal share of the cost under the 
economical plea that a surgeon being neces- 
sary, if a man of zeal and information be 
appointed to the post, he may do the science 
gratis. If, instead of this cumbrous, indirect, 
and really expensive mode of proceeding, a 
few more expeditions like Dr. Hooker’s had 
been patronized by the State "if active-men, 
singly or by pairs, had been commissioned to 
acquire effectually, and for the public, infor- 
mation which they are burning to be able tc 
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acquire for themselves, an almost impercep- 
tible annual grant from the Treasury would 
have done more for the advancement of our 
knowledge of the globe and its inhabitants 
than all the costly expeditions which our 
Government has sent forth from the time of 
Cook to the last disastrous voyage of Frank- 
lin. We have been the last nation of 
Europe (except perhaps Spain and Italy) to 
act on this plan. France and Holland, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, even Denmark 
and Norway, have not deemed it a waste of 
publie money to send forth individual ex- 
plorers to different countries of Europe, as 
well as to more distant lands, to collect for 
the national behoof the best fruits of their 
special capacities and attainments. This 
subject is one which Dr. Hooker’s journals 
very naturally bring before our notice ; and 
we may add that it is greatly to be wished 
that amongst the improvements contemplated 
in the Universities the handsome endowments 
of travelling fellowships may be made con- 
ducive to the same ends, instead of being de- 
graded into unprofitable sinecures. 

Dr. Hooker’s first patrons, Lord Carlisle 
and Lord Auckland, procured him £400 a 
year for the three years of his Indian journey, 
and the same annuity was continued for 
three years longer on his return home to 
enable him to arrange and describe his col- 
lections. This last grant was not obtained 
without pressing instances ; the influence of 
the presidents of three principal scientific 
societies and of numerous private friends 
had to be brought to bear upon the purse- 
holders of the nation. Nor was Dr. Hooker 
less fortunate abroad. The civilities of the 
Governor-general, Lord Dalhousie, com- 
menced before he left Britain, and by a pro- 
pitious coincidence the naturalist embarked 
in the same vessel with his Excellency for 
India, and appears to have successfully cul- 
tivated his friendship, since we find that he 
was desired to consider himself as one of the 
Governor-general’s suite, thus insuring his 
good reception in every part of the British 
Dominions, and his admission into countries 
otherwise inaccessible to Europeans. We 
find also in the second volume of the work 
before-us that Lord Dalhousie’s prompt 
recognition of his scientific friend procured 
his release from a tedious, and it might have 
been a dangerous, captivity. 
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(principally botanical) was left to himeelf. 
His selection of the province of Sikkim and 
part of Nepaul seems to have been judiciously 
made. The district was not too large; it 
includes some of the highest summits of the 
Himalaya range, and, consequently, of the 
globe; and owing to political and other 
circumstances, it has scarcely been visited by 
any traveller. 

Let us cast a passing glance on the topo- 
graphy of Northern India, including that 
astonishing range more peculiarly termed 
Himalaya. Its geographical extension, from 
the great southerly bend of the river Indus 
on the west to the southerly bend of the 
Burrampooter bn the east, is nearly 1400 
miles. It includes the highest mountains in 
the globe, and is also connected with by far 
the largest mass of elevated ground in the 
known world. It passes through the follow- 
ing territories from west to east: 1. Kash- 
mir; 2. the Punjaub; 3. Simla; 4. Kuma 
on; 5. Nepaul; 6. Sikkim; 7. Bhotan. 
All these are on the southern slopes. The 
northern parts are occupied by Thibet, of 
which the province of Ladak, opposite to 
the Punjaub, is the only one accessible to 
Europeans. The north-western provinces, 
being now wholly or in great part under 
British control, have been most frequently 
visited, although they are still very imper- 
fectly known. The independent kingdom 
of Nepaul has been hitherto guarded from 
intrusion with a jealousy almost Chinese. 
Sikkim and Bhotam are also little known. 
Dr. Hooker, therefore, in taking advantage 
of the political circumstances which allowed 
him to visit part of Nepaul and Sikkim, cut 
out for himself a work equally interesting 
and new; and if the only result of his 
journeys had been the construction of the 
clear and useful maps which accompany the 
first (but not the second) edition of these 
volumes, geographers would still have had 
cause to be indebted to him. 

The great chain of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, following a curvilinear ground plan, 
of which the convexity is directed towards 
the plains of India, forms only one of 4 
series of somewhat parallel chains, which 
together constitute the great High Land of 
Asia and of the world. Of the interior 
arrangements of these vast mountains, aptly 
called by a late writer ‘‘ that wonderful 
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tively little is known.* This was the prob- 
lem which the distinguished Humboldt pro- 
posed to solve when he first devoted himself 
to the study of Physical Geography, but 
from which he was withheld—it may be 
feared — by an unworthy political jealousy. 
The slow progress of events is gradually 
filling up the gap which this unfortunate 
mistake left exposed for half a century. 
Without the slightest wish to depreciate 
what has heen done by British travellers in 
India, we may safely affirm that the mantle 
of Humboldt has not in general descended 
on them. Endowed with characteristic 
patience and scorn of difficulties, Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, Gerard and Lloyd, besides 
several meritorious officers of the Indian 
service, explored the north-western part of 
the Himalaya; but they appear to have 


been deficient in many of the qualities of the] 


philosophic traveller, in habits of generaliza- 
tion, and, not least of all, in the art of com- 
municating to the world, in a perspicuous 
and interesting style, a knowledge of what 
they saw. Dr. Hooker has advanced a step 
beyond his predecessors in attention to the 
interests of the general reader, as well as in 
the variety and extent of his scientific ac- 
quirements, and in his outfit for observing 
facts and collecting specimens. His volumes 
are also copiously illustrated. Still we must 
regret that he has adhered s0 strictly to the 
text of his journal. Although his title pre- 
pares us for the publication of notes made 
on the spot, with subsequent enlargement 
and correction, we think that he might, by 
a more thorough recast of his materials, 

* According to the views adopted by the authors 
of the works whose titles are placed at the head 
of this article, and which, we believe, represent 
pretty correctly the present general opinion, the 
true centre of the Himalaya range is north of the 
vastly elevated lake of Manasarawar, 200 miles 
east of Simla, which was visited first by Moorcroft 
and more lately by Captains Richard and Henry 
Strachey. From this point, the chain visible from 
— of India extends east and west. Diverg- 

m the same centre in a north-westerly or 


the 
ing 
tion, is the chain of Kouenlun or vid- 
ing the valley of the Indus from that of Yarkand, 
and in an easterly direction, a chain runs into 
Thibet, of which nothing is known = that it is 


to the north of the Thibetan branch of the great 
Burrampooter. The Karakoram again in its north- 
Western continuation probably unites itself to a 

knot in Central Asia, which sends off 


second 
a ee poten the Caucasus, and another run-| to 


ning north-east, which divides the waters flowing 
into the Arctic Sea from those that traverse the 
Chinese Empire. What a vast wildemess of moun- 
po here roughly indicated, remains all but un- 
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have succeeded in producing 4 more interest- 
ing book: The new edition has been con- 
densed and omits the scientific appendices. 

Dr. Hooker’s first volume opens with an 
excursion as far as Benares, and a jo 
to Dorjiling in Sikkim, the starting point of 
the succeeding explorations. Dorjiling, a 
British sanatory station, 7000 feet above the 
sea, is placed on one of the outer spurs of 
the Himalaya mountains, and is little re- 
moved from the vast plain of Bengal, which 
extends for some hundred miles with little 
variation of level, as far as the mouths of 
the Ganges. But though the elevation of 
Dorjiling be moderate and its distance from 
the plain thus trifling, the climate is 60 very 
different from what we are inclined to call 
tropical (its latitude is only 27°), that we 
must notice the fact and its causes more par- 
ticularly. 

‘‘It is curious,’’ says Dr. Hooker, “ that 
throughout this temperate region, there is 
hardly one eatable fruit, except the native 
walnut, and some brambles, of which the 
‘yellow’ and ‘ ground’ rasp are the 
best, some insipid figs, and a very austere 
crab apple. The E m apple will 
scareély ripen, and the pear not at all. Cur 
rants and rries show no disposition 
to thrive, and strawberries are the only fruits 
that ripen at all, which they do in the great- 
est abundance. Vines, figs, Lopes. poomtyys 
plums, apricots, &c., will not succeed even as 
trees. . . . A singular and almost total ab- 
sence of the light and of the direct rays of 
the sun, in the ripening season, is the cause 
160.) dearth of fruit.”? (Vol. 1. pp. 159, 

No wonder that so un-Indian a climate is 
sought by invalids whose constitutions have 
been toasted on the broiling gridiron of Ben- 
gal. Here the temperature hardly ever 
‘+ rises above 70° in the summer months,’’— 
there is a boundless contiguity of shade, 
dense forests covering the hills without break 
or opening; rain falls every month of the 
year, and to the extent of 120 inches per 
annum ; during the heats of summer, and 
also in the warmest part of every day, a 
canopy of cloud obstructs the direct rays of 
the sun and produces the singular effect on 
horticulture which has just been deseribed.* 

* ; 
patente Sate ae 
to be the case from a h in Dr. 
second volume. He ‘was informed that the 
seasons he t there were unusually damp and 
rainy; on which he ty remarks, “I have 
never visited any spot under the sun, where I was 
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This singular phenomenon is in a great meas- 
ure local, and depends, according to Dr. 
Hooker, on a peculiar concurrence of circum- 
stances. The principal are these ;— the 
prevalent wind in Sikkim is a south-east 
wind, blowing directly from the Bay of Ben- 
gal, which is but little modified by the (com- 
paratively) moderate space of flat ground 
much covered with vegetation which it 
traverses before striking against the roots of 
the Himalaya. These gigantic mountains 
rise steadily northwards from the point in 
question, speedily attaining the limit of per- 
petual snow (15 to 16,000 feet), and finally 
reaching the loftiest known elevations in the 
world.* No wonder, then, that there is 
rapid condensation and continual mixing of 
hot and cold. currents of air; —that the 
more the air is charged with moisture due to 
the high temperature of the season, or of the 
hour of the day, the more certain and com- 
plete is the formation of cloud and the ob- 
scuration of the sun. At Dorjiling the hot- 
test hour of the day is about noon, whereas 
at Calcutta itis at 23 p.m. ‘* The mean tem- 
perature is very nearly 50°, or 2° higher 
than that of London, and 26° below that of 
Calcutta.’’ The difference between the hot- 
test and coldest months is only 22°, whilst 
in London it is 27°. The climate is there- 
fore subject to very moderate variations of 
temperature. 

All the peculiarities of this sub-alpine cli- 
mate disappear whether we approach the 
mountains or recede from them. In the lat- 
ter case the frigorific influence of the great 
cold masses soon becomes imperceptible ; in 
the former the prevalent wind or monsoon 
breaking against ridges of continually in- 
creasing height, soon has its temperature 


not told that the season was exceptional, and 
generally for the worse.” His own opinion, not- 
withstanding, is in favor of the Dorjiling sanato- 
rium: “ The climate,” he — “is above the aver- 

in point of comfort, and for perfect salubrity 
rivals any; while in variety, interest, and grandeur, 
the scenery is unequalled.” (Vol. 11. p. 249.) 

* The wind in question is (Hooker, 11. 889, note) 
the Monsoon properly so called from May till 'Octo- 
ber, and prevai during the rest of the year, 
“as a current from the moist seen oo above the 
Gangetic Delta.” Its course towards the Himalaya 
“ does not ap’ to be materially disturbed by the 
north-west wind, which blows during the afternoons 
of the winter months over the plains, which is a 
dry surface-current due to the diurnal heating of 
the soil.” Something similar to what is here de- 
scribed, and the effects on the climate referred to 
in the text, occurs in the Pyrenees when the wind 
blows from the Bay of Biscay. 
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lowered to the dew point, when, instead of 
damp, it becomes excessively dry, and pur- 
sues its course over the successive ridges and 
elevated valleys or table-lands of Thibet in 
the very same condition. Those inhospitable 
regions are therefore basking in sunshine at 
the very time when the middle or sub-alpine 
belt of country is covered with cloud or de- 
luged with rain. 

Hence, ‘‘any view of the Himalaya, es- 
pecially at a sufficient distance for the re- 
mote snowy peaks to be seen overtopping the 
outer ridges, is rare, from the constant depo- 
sition of vapors over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the 
haziness of the dry atmosphere of the plains 
in the winter months.’’ Occasionally, how- 
ever, especially when the monsoon has ceased 
to blow, the mountain summits may be seen 
from the plains at a distance of even 200 
miles; but the effect is described as less im- 
posing than one might fancy, owing to the 
lowness of the angle under which they are 
then viewed, and the duskiness of the hori- 
zon. The inferior hills, which shut out the 
view of the great chain as we approach it, 
are described as monotonous and uninterest- 
ing, the vegetation with which they are cov- 
ered is sombre, and unbroken by rock preci- 
pices or cultivation. When, however, these 
heights are scaled at a propitious season, as 
in the month of November, when the rains 
have ceased, and early in the day, the pano- 
rama is exceedingly grand. Such an one is 
described by Dr. Hooker (vol. 1. p. 184), as 
seen from a summit of 10,000 feet high, not 
far from Dorjiling, which may probably 
be compared in effect to the view of Mont 
Blanc from Mount Saléve near Geneva. Kin- 
chinjunga, the giant of the chain, rises still 
18,000 feet above the spectator, and is flanked 
by ‘‘ a dazzling mass of snowy peaks, inter- 
sected by blue glaciers, which gleamed in 
the slanting rays of the rising sun like 
aquamarines set in frosted silver.’’ This 
vast mountain is nearly due north of the sta- 
tion of Dorjiling, and it appears to divide 
Nepaul on the west from Sikkim, and both 
those districts from Thibeton the north. In 
the north-east is seen the scarcely less im- 
posing mass of Donkia, which, though less 
elevated than the last, is much more massive ; 
at a considerable distance beyond it and to 
the right, is Chumulari, a mountain in Thi- 





bet, 24,000 feet high. A great part of this 
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panorama may be seen from Dorjiling itself, 
and the frontispiece to Dr. Hooker’s work 
gives a good idea of the grandeur of this Indo- 
alpine scenery. It will be some consola- 
tion, however, to those lovers of nature who 
have little chance of viewing the Himalaya, 
to learn our author’s very frank admission 
that the Swiss mountains, ‘‘ though barely 
possessing half the sublimity, extent, or 
height, are yet far more beautiful.” (Vol. 
1. p. 123.) 

The country which he proceeds to explore 
and describe, lies chiefly about the roots of 
these great mountains, anda clear general 
idea of it will be formed if we state that his 
first excursion is up the valley (running north 
and south) of the river Tambur in Nepaul as 
far as the passes of the Himalaya immediately 
to the west of Kinchinjunga ; his second ex- 
cursion is in the proper territory of Sikkim, 
which includes altogether the parallel valley 
of the river Teesta and its tributaries lying 
altogether east of Kinchinjunga and termi- 
nating in the glaciers of Donkia. Neither of 
these valleys are of vast extent compared to 
many in the Himalaya ; indeed, the whole 
area of Dr. Hooker’s especial explorations, 
as represented in his second map, does not 
much, if at all, exceed that of the cantons of 
Berne and the Vallais united, in Switzerland. 
We mention this because it explains a good 
many things which seemed less clear when 
we first read the book with the idea in our 
minds of a more extensive country. 

Dorjiling is the residence of Dr. Campbell, 
superintendent of the sanatory establishment 
and likewise agent of the Governor-general 
with the Rajah of Sikkim. In him Dr. 
Hooker found a zealous friend. He obvi- 
ated, in the first instance, the obstacles to 
entering the Sikkim territory; he supplied 
our traveller with men and provisions, and 
accompanied him (as it turned out at some 
personal risk), in several of his journeys. 
At Dorjiling too, our author found with Mr. 
Hodgsdon an agreeable home in the intervals 
of his journeys, which amounted to some 
months at a time, and also material assis- 
tance in collecting information and reducing 
his observations. 

The natives of the country in which Dor- 
jiling is situated and of Sikkim generally, are 
termed Lepchas. They aresupposed to be of 
Mongolian origin and have adopted the relig- 
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and many of their manners and customs from 
the Thibetans, with whom a very constant 
commercial intercourse is maintained across 
the numerous snowy passes of the Himalaya. 
The Lepchas are a peculiarly peaceable race. 
They have a mild, frank, and engaging ex- 
pression, and are naturally indolent. In this 
respect they contrast strongly with their Ne- 
paulese neighbors on the west, and the Bhot- 
anese on the east. 

‘¢ Such,’’ says our author, ‘‘ are some of 
the prominent features of this people who 
inhabit the sub-Himalayas, at the elevations 
of 3000 to 6000 feet. In their relations with 
us, they are conspicuous for their honesty, 
their power as carriers and mountaineers, 
and their skill as woodsmen, for they build 
a waterproof house with a thatch of banana 
leaves in the lower, or of bamboo in the ele- 
vated regions, and equip it with a table and 
bedsteads, for three persons, in an hour, 
using no implement but their heavy knife. 
Kindness ho § good humor soon attach them 
to your person and service. A gloomy-tem- 

red or morose master they avoid, an un- 


ind one they flee. If they serve a good 
hillsman like themselves, they will follow 


him with alacrity, sleep on the cold bleak 
mountain estgonsd to the pitiless rain with- 
out a murmur, lay down the heavy burden 
to a their master over a stream, or give 
him a helping hand up a rock or precipice, 
— do anything in short, but encounter a foe, 
for I believe the Lepcha to be a veritable 
coward.” (Vol. 1. p. 136.) 

Dr. Hooker’s volumes contain many illus- 
trations of the servicable attentions of these 
faithful followers. Thus, a Lepcha having 
dropt accidentally a thermometer intrusted to 
him, returned at his own request a day’s 
journey or more, amidst solitary wilds 
16,000 feet above the sea, where he spent a 
cold October night without fire or shelter, 
taking refuge in the water of a hot spring, 
and fortunately returned possessed of his 
prize. ‘It required a stout heart and an 
honest one,” says his master, ‘‘ to spend a 
night in so awful a solitude as that which 
reigns around the foot of the Kinchinjhow 
glacier.’’ An almost feminine attention to 
the wants and comforts of those whom they 
guide is not less striking ; thus, before start- 
ing on cold mornings, the handles of their 
sticks were well warmed and presented to the 
travellers by the Lepchas and Thibetans. 
The party were often put to very uncomfot- 
table straits on the bleak ridges of the borders 





ion of Boodha (so far as they have any), 





of Thibet, and suffering from cold to which the 
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inhabitants of the warm damp valleys of 
Sikkim are exceedingly liable (often produc- 
ing severe illness), was aggravated by the 
want of provisions. Yet these good people 
never complained or threatened to desert. 
Dr. Hooker writes : 


“ After boiling my thermometer (for the 
altitude), on these occasions I generally 
made a little tea for the party, a refresh- 
ment to which they looked forward with 
childlike eagerness. The fairness with which 
these pr saree people used to divide the 
scanty allowance, and afterwards the leaves, 
which are greatly relished’’ [we observe 
that Professor Johnston maintains this to be 
the rational and scientific way of consuming 
tea], ‘‘ was an engaging trait of their simple 
character. -I have still vividly before me 


their sleck swarthy face and twinkling Tar- | TOW 


tar eyes, as they lay stretched on the ground 
in the sun, or crouched in the sleet and snow 
beneath some sheltering rock ; each with his 
little polished wooden cup of tea, watching 
my notes and instruments with curious won- 
der, asking, ‘How high are we?’ ‘How 
cold is it?’ and comparing the results with 
those of other stations witn much interest 
and intelligence.’’ (Vol. 1. p. 52.) 

Dr. Hooker’s first grand expedition was 
into Eastern Nepaul, and consisted princi- 
pally in following to its source on the Thi- 
betan frontiers the river Yangma, and in 
exploring the environs of the giant of the 
range, Kinchinjunga. The party numbered 
fifty-six persons. This, in Europe at least, 
would be considered travelling en prince. It 
included a Nepaulese guard and numerous 
porters carrying stores, books, instruments, 
bed, paper for plants, collectors and pre 
parers of plants and animals,—in short, 
quite a scientific caravan. But so much 
help often defeats its purpose, at least in re- 
mote districts. Provisions for this multitude 
had to be carried for great distances, some 
became lazy.and obdurate, and finally Dr. 
Hooker was glad to reduce the number of 
his attendants within more restricted limits. 

The following extract gives an idea of the 
scenery of the upper part of the Tambur 
river : 

“The path lay northwest up the valley, 
which became thickly wooded with silver fir 
and junipet: we gradually ascended, cross- 
ing many streams from lateral gulleys, and 
huge masses of boulders. Evergreen rhodo- 
dendrons soon replaced the firs, growing in 
inconceivable profusion, especially on the 





slopes facing the south-east, and with no|b 
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other shrubs or tree vegetation, but scattered 
bushes of rose, spirea, dwarf juniper, 
stunted birch, willow honeysuckle, barberry, 
and mountain ash. . . . At 12,000 feet 
valley was wild, open, and broad, with slop- 
ing mountains, clothed for a thousand feet 
with dark green rhododendron bushes; the 
river ran rapidly and was broken into falls 
here and there. Huge angular and detached 
masses of rock were scattered about, and to 
the right and left snowy peaks traversed over 
the surrounding mountains, whilst among 
the latter, narrow gulleys led up to blue 
patches of glacial ice with trickling streams, 
and shoots of stones The prevalence 
of lichens common to this country and to 
Scotland, which colored the rocks, added an 
additional feature to the resemblance to 
Scotch Highene scenery. Along the nar- 
th, I found two of the commonest of 
all British weeds, a grass, and the shepherd's 
urse! They had evidently been imported 
y man and Yaks,* and as they do not oo- 
cur in India, I could not but regard these 
little wanderers from the North with the 
deepest interest At this moment, 


these common weeds more vividly recall to 
me that wild scene than does all my journal, 
and remind me howI went on my way, ... 
musing on the probability of the plant hay- 
ing found its way thither over all Central 


Asia, and the ages that may have been occur 
pied on its march. On reaching 13,000 feet, 
the ground was everywhere hard and frozen 
and I ig Ha reg the first symptoms of las- 
situde, headache, and giddiness, which, 
however, were but slight, and only came on 
—_ severe exertion.’’ (Vol. 1. pp. 220, 
) 


Dr. Hooker next proceeds to deseribe the 
final stages of the ascent of the Wallanchoon 
pass between Nepaul and Thibet : — 


‘The following morning (Noy. 26), I 
started with a small body to visit the pass, 
continuing up the broad grassy valley: much 
snow lay on the ground at 13,500 feet, which 
had fallen the previous month ; and several 
glaciers were seen in lateral ravines at about 
the same elevation. . . . The morning was 
splendid ; the atmosphere over the dry rocks 
and earth at 14,000 feet vibrating from the 
power of the sun’s rays, whilst vast masses 
of blue glacier and fields of snow choked 
every gulley and were spread over all shady 

laces. . . . At 15,000 feet the snow closed 
in on the path from all sides. The guide 
declared it to be perpetual henceforward, 
though now deepened by the heavy October 
fall; the path was cut some three fest 
through it. Enormous boulders of gneiss 


* Yak, a sort of cow used in Thibet as a beast cf 
jurden. 
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eumbered the bottom of the gorge, which 
gradually widened as we approached its 
summit, and rugged masses of black and red 
gueiss and mica-schist pierced the snow, and 
stood out in dismal relief. .... 

‘Towards the summit of the pass the 
snow lay very deep, and followed the course 
of a small stream which cut through it, the 
walls of snow being breast high on each 
side ; the path was still frequented by Yaks, 
of which we overtook a 1 party going to 
Thibet, laden with planks, All the party 
appeared alike overcome by lassitude, short- 
ness and difficulty of breathing, a sense of 
weight on the stomach, giddiness and head- 
ache, with tightness across the temples. . . . 
The last few miles had been most laborious, 
and the three of us who gained the summit 
were utterly knocked up. Fortunately, I 
eatried my own barometer; it indicated 
16,206 inches, giving by comparative obser- 
vations with Calcutta, 16,764 feet, and with 
Dorjiling, 16,748 feet, as the height of the 
pass.” (Vol. 1. pp. 223-5.) 


We may take this opportunity of making 
some remarks on the glaciers of the Hima- 
laya, with which the valley of Yangma 
abounds in its higher parts, whilst the lower 
portion is covered by moraines and other 


proofs of their formerly greater extension. 
The earlier explorers of the Indian Alps, we 
believe without exception, speak exclusively 
of ** snow beds ’’ in which the different rivers 


take their origin. Down to a very late 
period it was doubtful whether true glaciers, 
like those of Switzerland, existed in these 
latitudes. The oversight is probably to be 
ascribed to the fact that a majority of British 
travellers in India had had little opportunity 
of seeing other countries or of studying 
physical geography ; whilst their studies 
and pursuits had led them into a different 
direction from the writings of De Saussure, 
et that time the only considerable author 
who treated of glaciers in detail.* More 
lately a renewed attention to the subject in 
Europe, the publication of several works con- 
‘nected with it, and a general appreciation 
of the geological importance of these moving 
masses of ice, have occasioned their recogni- 
tion, in the course of a few years, almost 

* “Tt has, singularly enough, long been the 
custom to look upon the Hi ya as a tropical 
range of mountains in which it was as a matter of 
course regarded as impossible that glaciers could 
exist.” (Thomson's Western Himalaya, p. 475.) 
The absence of glaciers in the parts of the inter- 


tropical Andes visited by Humboldt ably con- 
tributed to this oversight, — 
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from one end to the other of the vast Hima- 
laya chain. 7 . 

We believe that Mr. Vigne, in his interest- 
ing work on Cashmir, was one of the first, 
if not the very first, to describe the well-de- 
fined and extensive glaciers of the Western 
Himalaya. Subsequently Major Madden de- 
scribed briefly a group of glaciers, the 
sources of the river Pindur, somewhat farther 
east, in the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; he was succeeded by Captain Rich- 
ard Strachey, who, being well acquainted 
with the researches of Professor James Forbes 
in Switzerland, found no difficulty in fur- 
nishing evidence of the exact identity of the 
glacial phenomena of Upper India, and he 
measured by similar methods the diurnal 
progress of the ice. Some years later Dr, 
Thomas Thomson, the friend and afterwards 
the companion of Dr. Hooker, made exten- 
sive observations on the geographical distri- 
bution of the glaciers of Thibet, to which we 
shall again refer in the cource of this article; 
and finally Dr, Hooker himself, visiting the 
far eastern parts of the Himalaya, found all 
the phenomena of-glaciers most fully de 
veloped, many of which he has described in 
the work before us, and which receive the 
most complete illustration from the many 
striking lithographic views in colors which 
are included in his volumes. 

Dr. Hooker had, it appears, less adyan- 
tage in a previous acquaintance with. the 
subject than the two authors last named. 
He was not then aware of the observations on 
the Swiss Glaciers; and it appears from @ 
remark in the first volume of the work before 
us (p. 232) that it was in the Yangma 
valley that he first saw true mountain gla- 
ciers, though he was already familiar with 
the very different and perhaps not less majes- 
tics forms which ice assumes on the shores 
of the Antarctic continent. But though it 
is not to be supposed that he should have 
observed as extensively and critically as if 
his attention had been especially called to 
the subject, his good habits of accurate ob- 
servation enabled him to note correctly facts 
which had escaped many acute trayellers, 
and to give evidence of the substantial iden- 
tity of the phenomena of glaciers in Europe 
and in the East. 

‘*T made frequent excursions to the great 

laceir of Kinchinjhow, @ mountain in Sik- 
im 22,750 feet in height. Its yalley 
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about four miles long, broad and flat. 
Chango-khang rears its blue and white cliffs 
4500 feet above its west flank, and throws 
down avalanches of stones and snow into the 
valley. Hot springs burst from the ground 
near some granitic rocks on its floor, about 
16,000 feet above the sea The termi- 
nal moraine is about 500 feet high, quite 
barren, and thrown obliquely across the 
valley from north-east to south-west, com- 
pletely hiding the glacier. From its top, 
successive smaller parallel ridges lame 
the periodic retirements of the glacier) lea 
down to the ice, which must have sunk 
several hundred feet. . . The surface, less 
than half a mile wide, is exceedingly undu- 
lated and covered with large pools of water 
ninety feet deep, and. beds of snow, and is 
deeply corroded ; gigantic blocks are perched 
on pinnacles of ice on its surface, and the 
vel cones are often twenty feet high. 
he crevassing, 80 conspicuous on the Swiss 
glaciers, is not so regular on this, and the 
surface appears more like the troubled ocean, 
due no doubt to the copious rain and snow 
which falls throughout the simmer, and the 
corroding power of wet fogs. The substance 
of the ice is ribboned, dirt-bands are seen 
from above to form long loops on some parts, 


and the lateral moraines, like the terminal, 
are high above the surface. The notes, 


made previous to reading Professor Forbes’ 
Travels in the Alps, sufficiently show that 
perpetual snow, whether as ice or glacier, 
obeys the same laws in India as in Europe ; 
and I have no remarks to offer on the struc- 
ture of glaciers that are not well illustrated 
or explained in the above-mentioned admira- 
ble work.” (Vol. 1. p. 133.) 

One of the largest glaciers of the Himalaya 
appears to be that which descends (it is 
stated) from the eastern part of Kinchin- 
junga, in one unbroken mass 14,000 feet 
high, to the head of the Thlonok river in 
Sikkim (vol. u. p.50);* yet this glacier 
terminates at an elevation of about 14,000 
feet above the sea ,t whilst in the Western 
Himalaya they descend to 11,000 feet. The 
cause of this does not seem evident, unless it 
be that the warm rains of Sikkim thaw the 
glaciers in the valleys, and also the effect 
of latitude, which is about 4° less. It would 
seem more consonant to experience to expect 
that the murky and damp climate of the 
Eastern Himalaya would promote snowy ac- 


_ ® Yet, if Dr. Hooker’s map be correct, it is not 
immediately from pe but from a lower 
range, that the Thlonok valley takes its origin. 
¢ About lat. 28° in Sikkim, the inferior level of 
— is 16,000 feet, the snow line being propor- 
onably higher. (Vol. 11. p. 896.) 
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cumulations, which in fact depend mainly 
on the lowness of temperature of the hottest 
months of the year : and we suspect that it 
will be found that the difference arises almost 
exclusively from the larger feeding basins or 
rivers whence the material of the glacier ig 
derived in the Western Himalaya, —a cir- 
cumstance infinitely more material than the 
height of the mountains whence it descends, 
Indeed this is almost demonstrated by the 
fact that the level of perpetual snow does not 
materially differ in the two situations. 
Scarcely second in importance to the ob- 
servation of existing glaciers, is the proof of 
their former greater extension and of their 
agency in transporting rocks and modifying 
the features of valleys. In no country does 
this appear more strikingly evident than in 
Upper India. Captain Strachey, Dr. Thom. 
son, and Dr. Hooker all insist on numerous 
proofs of what may now be considered a well- 
established fact.* The evidence, however, 
as we gather, extends only to the extension 
of glaciers down the valleys, not to their 
having invaded the plans of India or even 
(except rarely) the sub-alpine ranges. This 
brings us back to the Yangma valley in Ne- 
paul, where there occur numerous ridges of 
transported blocks, which have had the effect, 
so familiar in Switzerland, of damming up 
the stream and causing a series of lakes until 
they have ultimately been drained by the 
erosion of the river dividing the barriers. 
This is clearly described in the closing para 
graphs of the tenth chapter of Dr. Hooker’s 
work, and is illustrated by a map of the die 
trict drawn by Mr. Petermann. ‘The 
proofs,’’ says Dr. Hooker, ‘‘ of glaciers hav- 
ing once descended to from 8000 to 10,000 
feet in every Sikkim and East Nepaul valley 
communicating with mountains above 16,- 
000 feet elevation are overwhelming, and the 
glaciers must in some cases have been fully 
40 miles long and 500 feet in depth.”’t 
Intimately connected with the subject of 
glaciers is that of the level of perpetual 
snow. On this matter Dr. Hooker gives us 


* On the Donkia Mountain, in lat. 28°, on the 
borders of Sikkim and Thibet, which Dr. Hooker 
ascended to a height of 19,300 feet, he conceives 
the snow line to be not below 19,000, and at forty 
miles further north he supposes it further raised to 
20,000 feet (vol. 11. p. 128). He seems to think that 
in Europe, the Alps for example, the height of the 
snow line has been: understated, but we are not 
altogether convinced by his arguments. (Vol. 1. p- 
252. and vol. 11. p. 894.) 





t See Appendix E. in Hooker's Journals, p. 895. 
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some curious and veluable information, much 
of which, however, is contained in one of 
the Appendices, where, notwithstanding its 
interesting nature, it will probably be sought 
by few readers. After the general fact of 
the existence of perpetual snow, at a certain 
height under the tropics, was established, 
and the height at which it occurs in India 
estimated at from 15 to 16,000 feet ,*— 
after it was well known also that the level of 
the snow line, as it was called, is gradually 
depressed in the temperate zone of either 
hemisphere, — it came to light by degrees, 
and was first clearly stated by Von Hum- 
boldt, that on the mountains of Thibet, in a 
higher latitude than the India Himalaya, 
perpetual snow throughout the year must 
be sought at a much greater elevation than 
on the sunny slopes which face the Indian 
Peninsula. So startling a fact caused in- 
credulity. There is, however, no doubt, 
that in the main Von Humholdt was correct, 
and that the principal cause was that which 
he assigned, — the excessive dryness of the 
climate of Thibet, and the small depth of 
snow which, notwithstanding the rigor of 
the climate, ever falls there. Captain Rich- 
ard Strachey, in an interesting paper pub- 
lished a few years ago on the subject, stated 
the matter very clearly, and published his 
own observations upon it.t| With these 
opinions, the views taken by Dr. Hooker, 
and also by Dr. Thompson, in his travels in 
Western Himalaya, in the main coincide, 
and they are as follows : — The level of per- 
petual snow, or the limit of the extreme re- 
cession of snow-covered ground at any season 
of the year is, speaking generally, lowest on 
the range of the Himalaya facing the plains 
of Bengal, where it may be stated at 15,500 
feet, from which it gradually (at first rather 
suddenly) rises, as we advance northwards 
into the heart of the mountains, where it 
attains a level varying from 18,500 to per- 
haps even 20,000 feet, the increasing height 
continuing (though slowly) with the farthest 
northern point which travellers have at- 
tained. Let it be observed, therefore, that 
the case is not as if the Himalaya were a 
single range, and that the snow lies lower 

* Or lower, near the plains of India; but this 
was an error from want of due attention to the sea- 
son of greatest recess of the snows, and also to the 
confusion of mistaking glaciers for snow beds. 

t In the Journal of the Asiatic Socity of Pongal, 


new series, No. Xxim., and in Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal for 1849, 





on the declivity facing the interior of 
Thibet, than on the southern slopes towards 
India. It is, on the contrary, for the most 
part true, that on the same mountain or 
range, snow lies lower on the northern than 
on the south exposure, but this is obviously 
consistent with the gradual rise of the snow 
line as we move northwards. The effect of 
northing even sometimes exceeds the contrary 
effect of a north aspect, as is shown in Dr. 
Hooker’s interesting section of the Himalaya 
in the longitude of Sikkim (vol. 1. p. 391.) 
and more definitely by the statement made 
by Dr. Thomson (W. Himalaya, p. 480), 
that whilst on the south side of the Umasi 
pass, across the first high chain between the 
plains of India and the river Indus, glaciers 
descend to 11,500 feet, on the northern side 
one much more massive terminates at 14,000 
feet ; and this is confirmed by other obsery- 
ers. The cause no doubt is, that the hot 
winds deposit so much of this moisture on 
the first snowy face they meet with, that 
after passing the crest of the chain they have 
already become comparatively dry. As but 
a small portion of the interior ranges rise 
above 20,000 feet, the aspect of Thibet has 
that perfectly bare and arid character which 
we have elsewhere described, and the snowy 
mountains, par excellence, are those which 
belong to the Indian frontier. Thus Kinch- 
injunga, the giant of the whole, though be- 
longing to a spur or offset of the southern 
range, is covered with perpetual snow for 
nearly 13,000 feet.* 

We have already briefly referred to the 
peculiarity of climate which causes these 
apparent anomalies. The summer of the 
middle Himalaya is gloomy and overcast, 
that farther inland is bright and cheerful. 
So striking is this fact, that Dr. Hooker 
records (vol. 1. p. 60) that the temperature 
of the rivers, instead of increasing steadily 
as they descend the Himalaya valleys, actu- 
ally diminishes, the snow line being depressed 
in a.southerly direction more rapidly than 
the course of the stream. Again, if the na- 
ture of the climate be sought from the pro- 
gress to maturity of plants, the Rhododen- 
dron tribe pass through the stages of flower 
and fruit in one-fourth of the time, under 
the bright skies of the Inner Himalaya, 
which they require in the mild valleys of 


* Hooker, vol. 11. be The same remarks 
apply to the Western Himalaya. 
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the lower ranges. ‘‘ The short, backward 
spring and summer of the Arctie zone is 
overtaken by an early and forward seed-time 
and winter. So far as regards the effect of 
mean temperature, the warmer station is in 
e@utumn more backward than the colder.” 
(Vol. u. p. 181.) Thus we see concentrated 
in India, within a very small space, the 
effects of continental and maritime climates, 
which elsewhere require immense tracts of 
country for their development. 

Before quitting the Nepaulese journey, we 
must find room for two short quotations. 
The first is a specimen of Dr. Hooker's de- 
seriptive powers, which, as we have hinted, 
might have been with advantage more fre- 
quently brought forward. This subject is a 
view from the Choonjerma pass, belonging 
to the Kinchinjunga chain, and not far from 
@ noble pyramid 24,000 feet high, named 
Junnoo, which is by much the steepest and 
most conical of all the peaks of this region ; 
yet, notwithstanding its vast dimensions, our 
author candidly states, that it is “‘ not near- 
ly so remarkable in outljne,” and ‘ far less 
picturesque,’ than Mont Cervin (Matter- 
horn), in the vicinity of Monte Rosa; another 
testimony to the unsurpassed scenery of our 
European Alps. But here is the quotation : 


** As the sun declined, the snow at our 
feet reflected the most exquisitely delicate 
peach-bloom hue, and looking west from the 
top of the pass, the scenery was gorgeous 
beyond description, for the sun was just 
plunging into a sea of mist, amongst some 
cirrhi and stratus, all in a blaze of the rad- 
diest copper hue. As it sank, the Nepal 
eared to the right assumed more definite 

ker and ogee forms, and floods of light 
shot across the misty ocean, bathing the 
landscape around me in the most wonderful 
and indescribable changing tints. As the 
luminary was vanishing, the whole horizon 
glowed like copper run from a melting fur- 
nace, and when it had quite disap , the 
little inequalities of the rugged edges of the 
mist were lighted up, and shone like a row 
of voleanoes in the far distance. Ihave never 
before or since seen anything which fur sub- 
limity, beauty, and marvellous effects could 
compare with what I gazed on that evening 
from Choonjerma Pass. In some of Turner's 

ictures I have recognized similar effects 
caught and fixed by a marvellous effort of 
lus. Dissolving views give some idea of 

e@ magic creation and dispersion of the 
effects, but any combination of science and 
art can no more recall the scene, than it can 
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the feelings of awe that crept over me, dur- 
ing the hour I spent in solitude amongst 
206) stupenduows mountains.”’ (Vol. 1. p. 

In the latter part of this journey, the 
author visited the environs of Kinchinjunga, 
the highest mountain of the known world, 


Its absolute elevation, 28,178 feet,* has been 


ascertained trigonometrically on the excellent 
authority of Col. Waugh, formerly assistant 
to Colonel Everest in the measurement of the 
Indian arc of the meridian, and now, we be 
lieve, chief surveyor to the East India Com- 
pany. ‘The authority, therefore, for this 
astonishing elevation is unquestionable. It 
rises in three heads of nearly equal height, 
the second highest being 27,826 feet. Dr. 
Hooker very justly observes, that ‘* mere ele- 
vation is in physical geography of secondary 
importance.”” If the Himalaya were de- 
pressed 18,000 feet in the ocean, Kinchin- 
junga would be a rocky islet 10,000 feet high, 
but secondary in importance to the more ex 
tensive elevations on Donkia to the eastward. 
Neither of these masses belongs properly to 
the axis of the chain, but rather to an offset 
to the south of it; for the rivers of Thibet, 
which rise to the northward of both, find 
their way into the regular drainage of the 
Ganges much farther west. It is to be re 
gretted that Dr. Hooker’s advances towards 
this new and unvisited ‘‘ monarch of moun- 
tains”’ were during winter, when the snow 
were deep and the weather cold. His near- 
est approach was the summit of a hill called 
Mon Lepeha, eighteen miles distant (vol. 
1. p. 845). The angular elevation of Kin 
chinjunga was from thence only 94°. It ex 
poses many precipices too steep for the snows 
to adhere, and the colors and form suggested 
to Dr. Hooker a granitic formation. From 
the views of this noble mountain which Dr. 
Hooker has been at pains to take in numer 
ous directions, we form a good general ides 
of its figure, which is on the whole pointed 
(especially as seen from Dorjiling), and pos 
sesses a stately symmetry. It will unques 
tionably be an interesting feat for some future 
traveller to explore its base more completely, 
though it may be feared that its ascent, op 
account of the rarity of the air and the ex- 
tent of snow to be traversed, will be forever 
impracticable, 


* So generally stated by Dr. Hooker, but at vol 
I. p. 345, at a foot less, 
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We now come to the second portion of Dr, 
Hooker’s journey, undertaken in the summer 
of 1849, into Sikkim Proper, which we have 
anticipated a good deal in speaking of snowy 
mountains and glaciers generally. As we 
have as yet said little of the inconveniences 
and personal annoyances of these expeditions 
(though our author dwellsslightly upon them 
and seems to have yielded to them as little as 
any traveller possibly could), we shall intro- 
duce the reader to some of the insect tor- 
ments of the woody region of the Himalaya. 


‘‘ Leeches swarmed in incredible profusion 
in the streams and damp grass, and among 
the bushes ; they got into my hair, hung on 
my eyelids, and crawled up my legs and 
down my back. I repeatedly took upwards 
of a hundred from my legs, where the small 
ones used to collect in clusters on the instep ; 
the sores which they produced were not 
healed for five months afterwards, and I 
retain the scars to the mt day.*... 
Another pest is a small midge or sand fly, 
which causes intolerable itching and subse- 
quent irritation, and is in this respect the 
most insufferable torment in Sikkim; the 
minutest rent in one’s clothes is detected b 
the acute senses of this insatiable blood- 
sucker, which is itself so small as to be 
barely visible without a microscope. We 
daily arrived at our camping ground, stream- 
ing with blood, and aes vp the bites 
of peepsas, gnats, midges, and mosquitoes, 
Clie bein P infested with ticks > vol. Il. 
p. 18). ‘A large tick infests the small 

mboo, and a more hateful insect I never 
encountered. A traveller cannot avoid these 
insects coming on his person (sometimes in 

t numbers) as he brushes through the 
rest ; they get inside his dress and insert 
the proboscis deeply without pain. Buried 
bead and shoulders and retained by a barbed 
lancet, the tick is only to be extracted by 
force, which is very painful. I have devised 
many tortures, mechanical and chemical, to 
induce these disgusting intruders to with- 
a the proboscis, but in vain.’’ (Vol. 1. 
p. 166.) 


Our author’s route now lay up the valley 
of the Teesta river, in Sikkim, which he 
thoroughly explored to its sources, at the 
foot of the mountains of Bhomtso and Don- 
kia. The greatest difficulty he had to ex- 
perience was the opposition of the petty 
tribes on the frontiers of Thibet to his farther 
progress in that direction. The Rajah of 


Sikkim, though immeasurably indebted to | try 


* Leeches disappear at the level of 11,500 feet 
(Vol. 1. p. 54). 





the English for the peaceable enjoyment of 
his territories, which are ever threatened by 
the warlike Ghorkas and Nepaulese on the 
one hand, and by the Bhotanese on the 
other, seems little disposed to tolerate the 
investigation of his country by an English- 
man; and besides he was quite under the 
control of his *‘ Dewan,”’ or vizier, an un- 
friendly and indeed rascally fellow, from 
whom Dr. Hooker, and even Dr. Campbell, 
the East India Company’s Agent, suffered ‘a 
grevious imprisonment. The petty authori- 
ties, the “‘ Phipuns’’ and ‘‘ Soubahs,’’ like 
understrappers in all countries, were not 
more accommodating, and used alternately 
wiles and threats to induce our traveller 
not to explore the frontiers. This is, in- 
deed, nothing more than an instinct which 
seems deeply implanted in all tribes of 
Thibetan origin or connection. An English- 


, | man is their especial dread —an Englishman 


who makes maps is little less formidable 
than an invading army. Here is a specimen 
of Dr. Hooker’s discussions with the author- 
ities : 

‘The Singtam Soubah visited me daily, 
and we enjoyed long friendly conversations. 
.... His question always was, ‘How 
long do you intend toremain here? Have you 
not got all the plants and stones you want? 
You can see the sun much better with those 
brasses and glasses lower down; it is very 
cold here, and there is no food.’ A 
Finally, the Soubah tried to peace my 
people, that one so incorrigibly obstinate 
must be mad, and that they had better leave 
me, . . . Nothing puzzled him so much ag 
my being always occupied with such, to him, 
unintelligible pursuits; a Thibetan ‘cm 
bono’ was always in his mouth: ‘ What 
good will it do you? Why should you 
spend weeks in the coldest, hungriest, 
windiest, loftiest place on the earth, with- 
sg even inhabitants?’’’ (Vol. u. p. 69 
71.) 

In truth, this description is not exagger- 
ated, and were not Thibet interesting from 
its extreme inaccessibility and singular phys- 
ical geography, it would be one of the most 
undesirable spots on the globe to live in, or 
even to visit. We find it described in Dr. 
Hooker’s first volume (still on the authority 
of one of the unfriendly governers) as a 
‘‘ mountainous and inconceivably poor coun- 
There are no plains save flats in the 
bottom of the valleys, and the paths lead 
over lofty mountains. Sometimes, when the 
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inhabitants are obliged from famine to 
change their habitations in winter, the old 
and feeble are frozen to death standing and 
resting their chins on their staves ; remain- 
ing as pillows of ice, to fall only when the 
thaw of the ensuing spring commences.’’ 
(Vol. 1. p. 299.) This we know, from the 
unexceptionable testimony of MM. Huc and 
Gabet, to be almost literally true. 

Dr. Hooker ascended several of the passes 
which lead inté Thibet, at a height of about 
16,000 feet, but the most truly Alpine of his 
expeditions were those in the extreme north- 
east of the country, which he explored in the 
neighborhood of the Donkia mountain and 
pass, already several times mentioned. In 
these valleys, situated at a height little lower 
than that of Mont Blanc, he had the prospect 
of pursuing his observations amidst the 
loftiest mountains and some of the largest 
glaciers of the globe, during the month of 
September, which he devoted to this purpose, 
notwithstanding the unconcealed jealousy of 
his friend the ‘‘ Soubah ”’ who still hung on 
his footsteps. Even at this season, in the 


midst of the rainy season, broad unsnowed 
ridges existed at a height of 18,000 to 19,000 


feet. 


‘« Shallow valleys, glacier bound at their 
upper extremities, descend from the still 
loftier rearward mountains, and in these 
occur lakes. . . . Above this, the valley 
expands very much and is a stony desert : 
stupendous mountains upwards of 21,000 
feet high rear themselves on all sides, and 
the desolation and grandeur of the scene are 
unequalled in my experience. . . . I passed 
several shallow lakes at 17,500 feet; their 
banks were green and marshy, and supported 
30 or 40 kinds of plants. At the head of 
the valley, a steep rocky crest 500 feet high 
rises between two precipitous snowy peaks, 
and a very fatiguing ascent (at this eleva- 
tion) leads to the sharp rocky summit of the 
Donkia pass, 18,466 feet above the sea by 
the barometer, 17,866 by boiling point.” 
(Vol. 1. p. 122.) 

The view from the Donkia pass (twice 
afterwards ascended by our travellers) is de- 
scribed as very impressive and extraordinary 
in the direction of Thibet. The Chalamoo 
lake, a piece of unfrozen water, nearly 17,- 
000 feet above the level of the sea, and three 
or four miles in length, lay close to the spec- 
tators at the bottom of a rocky Steep. Be- 
yond it were mountains approaching 20,000 





feet, but wholly unsnowed. These, how- 
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ever (like the glacier-clad masses of Donkia 
and Kinchinjunga), do not form the axis or 
watershed of the range, which, however, is 
visible beyond the extensive valley of the 
Arun (a tributary of the Ganges), in the 
form of-black rocky mountains, ‘‘ sprinkled 
with snow,”’ estimated at 20,000 feet of mean 
elevation. A still more distant, and no 
doubt much higher range, rose behind these, 
loaded with snow, and far inland in Thibet, 
belonging, it is thought, to a chain alto. 
gether to the north of Yaru-tsampoo river, 
or Thibetan Burrampooter. This is the 
‘salt country” described as enormously 
lofty, perfectly sterile, and fourteen days’ 
march for loaded men and burden-bearing 
sheep from Jigatzi (a station or village on 
the Yaru-tsampoo, a degree north from Don- 
kia pass) ; where there is no pasture for the 
Yaks, whose feet are cut by the rocks. The 
salt is dug from the margin of lakes, as is 
the carbonate of soda. A distinct and well- 
executed lithograph gives a good idea of this 
part of the wonderful panorama ; anything 
more desolate than the yellow red unduls- 
tions of the highlands of Thibet, snowless 
at this excessive elevation, cannot be con- 
ceived. 

Dr. Hooker ascended the slopes of the 
Donkia mountains, eastward of the pass, to 
the height of 19,300 feet, which, so far as 
we observe, was the greatest elevation at- 
tained by him, and that without any peculiar 
difficulty. The temperature of the air on 
the three occasions on which he reached the 
pass was 42°, 49°, and 40°, therefore alto- 
gether pleasant, and snow only lay in hol- 
lows on the north side. We have observed 
that in general the relations of Himalayan 
travellers speak little of any properly Alpine 
difficulties to be overcome in performing 
these considerable ascents. Snow is often 
traversed, but glaciers or precipitous rocks 
rarely. This is to be explained by the fact 
that, great as these elevations are, they are, 
after all, only the cols or passes of these 
stupendous mountains ; that they are usually 
selected for their facility, and that in far the 
greater number of cases, they are regularly 
traversed by beasts of burden. The ascent 
of the actual summits has very rarely, if 
ever, been tried. Their great distance from 
human habitations, together with the rarefac- 
tion of the air, render, them (as we have 
already remarked) probably unattainable, 
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independent of mechanical difficulties. One 
result of this state of things is, that the vol- 
umes of Himalayan adventure contain few 
of those narratives of peril, and feats of 
personal activity, which interest the reader 
of Alpine tours. On the whole, where po- 
litical obstacles do not interfere, these vast 
mountains appear capable of being traversed 
without much risk, although their vast scale 
of course renders such journeys costly and 
fatiguing, and necessitates the transport of 
provisions. Really bad or dangerous 
weather appears to be rare. In many parts 
of Thibet is scarcely rains or snows, and the 
traveller proceeds day after day with assured 
fine weather. Ponies or Yaks find their way 
almost everywhere; and, whatever treachery 
may be suspected from the authorities, the 
guides and peasantry seem usually loyal and 
trustworthy, often devoted companions. 
These are very material aids in the explora- 
tion of unknown countries; and we can 
hardly doubt, after what has been done 
within a few years, that the wonderful 
physical geography of the greatest block of 
mountains in the world, invested with such 
an astonishing variety of climates, will ere 


long be more thoroughly known. The real 
difficulties will be found in traversing the 


sterile uplands of Thibet. Dr. Hooker’s 
ittiking summary of his impressions of a 
turvey of Thibet from the pass of Donkia 
forms an excellent commentary on the ex- 
perience of the Romish missionaries who 
had penetrated into this country from China: 


‘‘ There is no loftier country on the globe 
than that embraced by this view, and no more 
howling wilderness : well might the Singtam 
Soubah and every Thibetan describe it as the 
loftiest, coldest, windiest, and most barren 
country in the world. Were it buried in 
everlasting snows or burnt by a tropical sun, 
it might be as utterly sterile ; but with such 
sterility I had long been familiar. Here the 
colorings are those Of the fiery desert or vol- 
canic island, while the climate is that of the 

les. Never in the course of all my wan- 

erings had my eye rested on a scene so 
ry and inhospitable. The ‘ cities of the 
plain’ lie sunk in no more death-like sea 
than Chalamoo lake, nor are the tombs of 
Petra hewn in more desolate cliffs than those 
Which flank the valley of the Thibetan 
Arun.” (Vol. 11. p. 130.) 


We pass over slightly the personal troubles 
Which Dr. Hooker voluntarily shared with 
Dr. Campbell (whom he rejoined on the fron- 
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tiers of Thibet), and who in his diplomatic 
capacity was disliked and feared by the Vis- 
ier or Dewan of the Rajah. The two friends 
were subjected to a month’s imprisonment 
and other handsome treatment ; but the end 
of the affair was wholly unfavorable to the 
Dewan, who was turned out of office and 
reduced to poverty. They returned to Dor- 
jiling in December, 1850, where Dr. Hooker 
spent some months in well-deserved repose. 
The remainder of the narrative in the ceo- 
ond volume describes an expedition made 
chiefly on botanical grounds into a district 
quite distinct from the preceding, and, being 
under British rule, better known. It lies te 
the north-east of Calcutta, among the Khasia 
mountains, which are completely separated 
from the chain of the Himalaya by the vast 
valley of the Burrampooter river. Our au- 
thor was accompanied by his friend Dr. 
Thomson, who had returned from the West- 
ern Himalaya and Thibet. Although subor- 
dinate in interest, as regards physical geog- 
raphy, these chapters are very amusing. He’ 
first describes the journey across the prodi- 
gious flats, little elevated above the level of 
the seg, which are traversed by the innumer- 
ey chante into which the Burrampooter 
river is divided. The flats are called the 
Jheels of Bengal, and though subject to per- 
petual inundation, and covered by rank 
vegetation, they are (strange to say) perfectly 
healthy. Fevers and agues are rare. This 
fact, at present admits, of no explanation, 
Part of the journey is performed by water, 
and the navigation, it may be believed, is 
abundantly intricate. ‘*‘ We often passed,’” 
says Dr. Hooker, ‘‘ through very narrow 
channels, where the grasses towered over the 
boats; the boatmen steered in and out of 
them as they pleased, and we were utterly at 
a loss to know how they guided themselves, 
as they had neither compass nor map, and 
there were few villages or landmarks; and 
on climbing the mast we saw multitudes of 
other masts and sails peering over the grassy 
marshes, doing just as we did.’’ The exports 
of the Khasia mountain country, which ad- 
joins the Jheels, are rice, timber, lime, coal, 
bamboos, and long reeds for thatching. 
Arrived at the English station of Churra, 
our travellers commenced botanizing in earn- 
est, and appear to have revelled in the luxu- 
riance ofa tropical flora. Twelve or four- 





teen natives were employed as collectors, and 
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whilst travelling, thirty or forty more carrf 
their booty. Here is a specimen of their 
proceedings : 
' 4 Near the village of Lernai oak woods are 
passed, in which the vanda cerulea grows in 
profusion, waving its pannicles of azure flow- 
ers in the wind. . . . We collected seven 
men’s load of this superb plant for the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, but owing to unavoidable 
accidents and difficulties, few specimens 
reached England alive. A gentleman who 
sent his gardener with us to be shown the 
locality was more successful; he sent one 
man’s load to England on commission, and 
though it arrived in a ve oor state, it 
sold for £300, the individual Soot fetching 
prices varying from £3 to £10. Had all ar- 
rived alive, they would have cleared £1000. 
An active collector, with the facilities I 
sessed, might easily have cleared from £9000 
to £3000 in one season, from the sale of Kha- 
sia orchids.”’ 

Of the Vanda preserved for botanical pur- 
poses ‘* we had 360 pamnicles, each composed 
of from six to twenty-one broad pale blue 
tesselated flowers, three and a half to four 
inches across, and this formed three piles on 
the floor of the verandah each a yard high. 
What would we have not have given toghave 
been able to transport a single pannicle to a 
Chiswick féte!’’ (Vol. 1m. p. 221-3.) 

The climate of the Khasias is remarkable 
for the inordinate fall of rain ; the greatest, 
we believe, which has been recorded. Mr. 
Yule, who is mentioned, established the fact, 
that in the single month of August, 1841, 
there fell 264 inches of rain, or twenty-two 
feet, of which twelve and a half ruxt fell in 
the space of five consecutive days. This as- 
tounding fact is confirmed by Drs. Hooker 
and Thomson, who measured thirty inches 
of rain in twenty-four hours, and during 
seven months above 500 inches. This terri- 
fic rain-fall is attributed by our author to 
the abruptness of the mountains which face 
the Bay of Bengal, and the intervening flat 
swamps 200 miles in extent. The district 
(Churra) of the excessive rain is extremely 
limited. These facts illustrate the astonish- 
ing varieties of the Himalayan climate. But 
a few degrees farther west (in Thibet), Dr. 
Thomson describes rain as almost unknown, 
and the winter falls of snow seldom exceed- 
ing two inches. 

Dr. Hooker describes the view of the snowy 
Himalaya, from the Khasia mountains, as 
wonderfully grand. 
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‘* Northward, beyond the rolling (?) Kha. 
Bia nites bog the whole Assam valley, seventy 
miles broad, with the Burrampooter winding 
through it fifty miles distant, reduced to a 
thread. Beyond this, banks of hazy vapor 
obscured all but the dark range of the Lower 
Himalaya, crested by peaks of frosted silver 
at the immense distance of from 100 to 220 
miles from Chillong. All are below the hori- 
zon of the observer, yet so false is the per- 
spective, that they seem high in the air, 
The mountains occupy 60° of the horizon 
and stretch over 250 miles, comprising the 
greatest extent of snow visible from an 
point with which Iam acquainted.” (Vol. 
1. p. 290.) 

- If we rightly understand a passage which 
follows the one just quoted within a few 
pages (pp. 297-300), the range just de 
scribed is not, strictly speaking, continuous, 
but is broken up into groups, which our au- 
thor describes as due to the circumstance 
that the snowy summits of the Himalaya do 
not correspond to the proper azis of the 
chain, but that snow accumulates chiefly on 
the lofty outlying spurs of mountains which 
branch to the southward, towards the plains 
of Bengal. The far easterly position of 
Khasia, and the sudden fall of the Himalayan 
range in that direction, give to this view in 
some measure the character of an end view 
of these mountains. 

Dr. Thomson’s volume, of which we have 
placed the title at the head of this article, 
along with Dr. Hooker’s, may be disposed of 
in short compass. The pursuits of the two 
travellers were extremely similar, Dr. Thom- 
son’s being even more exclusively botanical 
than Dr, Hooker’s; but they apply to al- 
most opposite extremities of the Himalayan 
range, the district of the former being chiefly 
that of Kashmir and Ladak, that of the lat- 
ter, as we have seen, Sikkim and Nepaul. 
The observations of both, however, extend 
from the plains of India to the high moun 
tainous regions of Thibet, and refer to the 
analogous changes of climate and vegetation 
found in approaching the central mountains. 
But whereas Sikkim from its neighborhood 
to the Bay of Bengal is damper, the districts 
of Kumaon and Ladak have a climate fat 
more decidedly continental. The same gén- 
eral law of the rise of the snow line from 
about 15,000 feet on the frontier mountains 
to the south, to 18,000, or even more, in the 
interior of Thibet, is accurately repeated in 
both countries; the same vast, arid, treeless, 
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snowless andulations characterize the inhos- | subject of glaciers agrees well with what we 
pitable regions of Thibet in both cases; and | have quoted from Dr. Hooker; but we shall 
the cause of the rise of the snow line, |here add an extract, in which Dr. Thomson 
namely, the dryness of the climate of the in- | very clearly explains his opinion on the very 
terior and the greater summer heat, appears | interesting subject of the formerly greater 


to be precisely the same in both. 


Dr. Thomson’s country, though somewhat 
better known, presents greater physical diffi- 
dulties of access, and belongs to a more in- 


extension of glaciers towards the plains : 


“In every part of the Thibetan moun- 
tains, and in very many parts of the Indian 
Himalaya, I have thought that I could 


tricate and involved group of mountains|Tecognize unmistakeable proofs of all the 
than that visited by Dr. Hooker. Both ye arb having brs en occupied by 
travellers have improved the geography of gem ge much lower levels than at present. 


their respective regions, and have traversed 
routes previously unknown to Europeans. 
Dr. Thomson’s is a straightforward, unaf-|former perio 


t first sight, it seems rather improbable 
that in sub-tropical latitudes, the present 
extension of peeperaes snow should at 

have been exceeded, but-it 


fected narrative. But if wholly devoid of | would not be difficult to show that the mean 
exaggeration or egotism, it is unfortunately | temperature, and particularly the mean sum- 
deficient in the interest which a personal We wa medion “ve a sag in the 
narrative and the power of animated de-| stem Himala Thibet, than it might 

ra ;, | fairly be expected to be in such a latitude. . . 
scription can alone convey. If Dr. Hooker's ey: : 


work have some deficiencies in this respect, 
in Dr. Thomson’s they are far more conspic- 


is fair, therefore, to conclude, looking 
back toa period when the sea washed the 
base of the Himalaya in the upper part of 


uous. The pages are loaded with botanical | the Punjab, that at that period a very differ- 
names and geographical details. Still, the |ent state of are Swipe circumstances pre- 


work is yaluable as a contribution to our|Vailed from that w 
knowledge of this interesting country, and | "™¢ 
the routes are illustrated by an excellent 


map by Mr. Arrowsmith. 


The valley of the Indus and its tributa- 


ich we find at the present 


‘* Wherever I have seen glaciers in Thibet, 
or the mountains of India, I have been able 
to trace their moraines to a level very con- 
siderably lower than their present termina- 


ties, containing the towns of Le and Iskardo, | tion ; and when I find, in those ranges of the 
the former at a level of 11,800, the latter of | Himalaya which do not at present attain a 
7200 feet, was the principal scene of Dr. sufficient elevation to be covered with per- 
Thomson’s operations. This vast longitu- sem snow, series of sngular blocks evé- 


dinal valley separates the Indian Himalaya 
from the chain called by Von Humboldt, 
Kouenlun, which divides the part of Thibet 


ntly transported, because different from 
the rocks which occur in situ, and so far as 
I can judge exactly analogous in position to 
the moraines of present glaciers, I feel my- 


subject to Indian rule from that under Chi-|self warranted in concluding that they are 
nese domination. That is the almost impen- | f glacial origin... . . In pare | places, I 
ow 


etrable country of Yarkand and Khoten. | have seen them at least 3000 fect 


er than 


a atindl +a s the terminations of the present glaciers. In 
~ hee-wquhdgr ir uk-wsinapeaceaeg valley of the Indus, accumulations of 
taining the pass of Karakoram on the sum- 


nit of the Kouenlun, in latitude 364°, which, 
though frequented by caravans of merchants, 
and offering no peculiar difficulty, rises to 


boulders which I believe to be moraines, oc- 
cur in Rondu as low as 6000 feet.’’ ( Wese- 
ern Himalaya, p. 478. 


Dr. Th further remarks, that the 
a height of 18,200 feet in the midst of a vast omson fur : 


uninhabited wilderness of a truly Thibetan 
character, not thoroughly snowed, but 
abounding (in the valley of the Thayuk, a 
tributary of the Indus) with glaciers of gi- 
gantic dimensions, — in fact, apparently the 
most extensive which have been yet described 
except in the arctic regions. Glaciers also 
abound on the Himalaya south of the Indus, 
some of which are described in Dr. Thom- 
ton’s work. All that is there stated on the 


inferior level of glacers depends not only on 
climate but on the mass of the glacier, and 
on its inclination ; whilst on the Indian side 
of the range, the level is lower than on the 
northern and drier mountains of Thibet. 

The ascertained fact (as we may consider 
hit, since all recent travellers are unanimous 
on the subject), that the glaciers of India 
once extended to a far lower level, taken in 
connection with similar facts, generally so 
interpreted in Europe, gives rise to many 
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interesting reflections, on which we cannot 
here dwell. But the obvious conclusion 


change in the relative positions of sea and 
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in the later geological periods, sufficient to 
explain the universal evidence of a compara- 


effects over the whole known world 


seems to be, that no local cause, such as fea recent glacial period extending its 


land, can account for alteration of climate 





Taz Maaican Manao.—Everybody has 
heard of the Indian juggler’s trick of producing 
@ young mango-tree from a seed which he takes 
from his bag, and submits to your examination. 
The seed is sound, and fit for planting. The 
juggler collects a quantity of earth, moistens it 
with water, and, taking a mango-stone from his 
bag, plants it in the earth he has prepared. 
Over all, he places a moderate-sized round bas- 
ket, upon which he spread his cloth or a native 


blanket. After an interval of discordant music | his 


and incantation, the cloth and basket are re- 
moved, the muddy seed is taken from the earth, 
and you observe that long, slender, white fibres, 
forming the root, have suddenly shot out. 
Again it is planted, and covered as before, and 
the music becomes more discordant, and the 
incantation more furious. At length the charm 
is complete, and the removal of the basket dis- 
plays @ young and tender shoot, with two open- 
ing leaves at itssummit. Exclamations of sur- 
prise from the bystanders, and satisfaction from 
the band of jugglers, complete the second act. 
Again all is covered up.anew, and the ear-split- 
ting music goes on. Suddenly the coverings are 
removed, and, to the amazement and delight of 
all, the first shoot of a young mango-tree, with 
its small light-colored leaves, makes its appear- 
ance. Seven years ago, I was the spectator of 
such a scene at Madras, where I had gone on 
sick leave, and was glad of any amusement to 
relieve the monotony of a forced confinement to 
the house. I had a shrewd suspicion that, if I 
could examine this tree of miraculous growth, it 
would turn out a very simple affair. Acting on 
this idea, I suddenly seized it, and, in spite of 
the clamor of the jugglers, bore it off. It cer- 
tainly had the appearance of a real mango-shoot. 
There was the dirty stone, wet and discolored, 
with the earth clinging to it. From its lower 
part, the white fibres of the recent root streamed 
out with a most natural appearance, whilst from 
the upper side sprang a perfect yonng shoot, 
six or eight inches in height, with the leaves in 
their earliest growth. A basin of water solved 
the mystery, for, on washing the stone, I found 
it old and dry, and split down on one side. 


are white, long, and fibrous, and resemble the 
first growth of roots from the mango-seed. He 
ties them up, inserts the tied end in the cleft 
stone, and gives them secretly with the cloth to 
his chief, who plants @ mango-stone before your 
eyes, and whilst putting the cloth over the 
basket, dexterously withdraws it, and substitutes 
the stone with the roots. The moist earth in 
which it is buried removes all appearance of 
deception. Again the confederate is ready with 
is progressive slips of mango, which, at e 
removal of the basket, he contrives to plat 
within reach of the operator without being seen; 
and the latter, in his manipulations whilst 
covering up the basket with the cloth, sli 
them into the upper part of the slit in 
mango-stone. The same process may be con- 
tinued so as to give you the fruit growing in its 
various stages, but this of course must depend 
on the trick being performed in the fruit-season. 
I was twenty-three years in India, and never 
met with anybody who could explain the modus 
operandi of this trick, though almost all —not 
all! — felt satisfied that it was a trick. — From 
a Correspondent of Chambers’ Journal. 





Tue Use or A Penny. — What could a jour- 
neyman shoemaker do with a penny? I answer 
at once: Buy a pennyworth of leather, make a 
pair of trouser-straps, and sell them for two- 
pence. Put another proposition: What coulda 
journeymen tailor do with a penny? I have 
known boys’ caps to be made out of the merest 
scraps of cloth, and to be sold at a profit very 
large in comparison with the cost of the mate 
rial. Acarpenter with a bit of wood—a tinman 
with a bit of tin —a comb-maker with a bit of 
bone — an engraver with a piece of copper or & 
bit of wood — a fan-maker with a piece of paper 
and a few chips —a designer with a black-lead 
pencil and a sheet of paper—a glazier witha 
bit of glass—a needle-woman with needle and 
thread — a gardener with a small packet of seed 
and a square yard of ground —a ticket-writer 
with a little color and a piece of card-board — 
an engrosser with pen and ink —indeed, any- 


From its cavity I took out a small bundle of| body with anything, resolved upon making 


grass roots, one .end of which was tied with 
thread, and withdrew the young shoot of the 
mango from the top of the stone. Here you 
have only one part of the apparatus of deception. 
It is perfected in the following manner :— The 
mango, an evergreeen, grows in almost every 
large garden in India. A confederate first pulls 
& sufficient quantity of the roots of grass which 


beginning, can do it Many will say that, 
had they a few pounds, they feel that they could 
do something. To such persons I say: 

and get the few pounds. Do not let life sli 
away and see you still lamenting the want 0 
opportunity. Begin — work first for the oppor- 
tunity—and then for the result.— How 6 
Penny became a Thousand Pounds. 
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ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Frou the time the Landers solved the great 
African problem, by descending the Quora, 
or Niger, from Yairi to the sea, many eyes, 
philanthropical, commercial, and cosmopoli- 
tan, have been turned with intense interest 
towards this noble highway connecting Cen- 
tral Africa with the outer world. The en- 
terprise of some Liverpool merchants speedily 
seized upon the route; and Laird, Oldfield, 
and Allen sailed up the renowned river as 
far as Rabba, and likewise explored upwards 
of eighty miles of a previously unknown af- 
fluent, stretching eastward, called the Tsddda. 
In 1841, government made an attempt ona 
large scale, but resulting in little else than 
misery to the explorers and loss of life; and 
the late Mr. Beecroft, up to 1845, added his 
quota to our knowledge of the Quéra, and 
likewise entered and explored the Wori 
branch. 

The adventure, however, had always 
proved difficult and disastrous, and nothing 
more was thought of it till 1852, when it 
was suddenly announced by Dr. Barth, that 
in his journey across the Great Desert, to 
reach if possible the province of Adamiwa, 
he had crossed a large stream called the 
Binue, which he conjectured to be identical 
with the affluent of the Quéra already known 
a the Tsidda. This woke up the govern- 
ment again; and an iron screw-schooner 
called the Pleiad was built, equipped, and 
dispatched in 1854, with instructions from 
the Admiralty to pursue the course of the 
Tsidda from the point where the explora- 
tions of Allen and Oldfield had ceased, and 
to endeavor to meet and afford assistance to 
Drs. Barth and Vogel. 

Three works respecting this voyage have 
already appeared, the last and most detailed 
by Dr. Baikie, who was appointed medical 
dficer and naturalist, but who, after the 
death of Mr. Beecher, undertook, as senior 
dficer, the charge of the expedition, and 
who, at the most interesting point of the 
route —namely, at that part of the Tsadda 
where their chief business was to begin —as- 
sumed the direction of the vessel, in conse- 
quence of the alleged apathy of Mr. Taylor, 
the master.* Ata considerable distance be- 


* Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the Rivers 
Quéra and Danke (commonly ) Fate ~ the Niger and 
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yond this point everything was encouraging. 
‘¢ Though no towns or villages could be seen 
to enliven the prospect, yet everything 
around us wore a smiling aspect. The river, 
still upwards of a mile in breadth, preserved 
its noble appearance ; the neighbouring soil 
teemed with a diversified vegetation, and the 
frequent recurrence of hill and dale pleased 
the eye. Nor was animal life wanting, for 
from our mast-head we enjoyed the novel 
sight of a large herd of elephants; upwards 
of a hundred in number, crossing a little 
streamlet not much more than a mile from 
us.”” Their anxiety for the appearance of 
the abodes of men was speedily relieved by 
the discovery of a large walled town, off 
which, although it was now late in the day, 
they anchored, and Dr. Baikie landed. 
Numbers of people had been observed on the 
banks, gazing at the steamer ; but on the gig 
approaching the land, they all disappeared 
but one man. This individual was at first 
in an agony of terror and astonishment ; but 
when the white man went up to him, and 
offered his hand, he suddenly threw down his 
spear, and danced and shouted for joy. He 
would insist upon carrying the stranger 
through some marshy ground, vociferating 
all the time in the Housa language: ‘‘ White 
men, white men!—the Nazarenes have 
come. White men good, white men rich, 
white men kings; white men, white men!” 
The townsmen now came forth, joining in 
the shouts, and many rolling on the ground, 
and exhibiting an extravagance of delight. 
The king they found standing to receive them 
under the shade of a wide-spreading tree; 
and when they approached, looking up- 
wards, he thanked God that white men had 
come to his country. Dr. Baikie visited 
other towns occupied by the same tribe—a 
tribe half of whom are Mohammedans, and 
the other half pagans—and found them 
little centres of a civilization, curious to us 
Europeans as occurring in Central Africa, 
and in a region where white men were known 
only by reputation. Little plots of ground 
surrounded the towns, planted with vegeta- 
bles — the first signs of horticulture they had 
yet met with. ‘On the sides and roofs. of 
the huts were trained pumpkins, gourds, and. 
other cucurbitaceous species ; while in. the 
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gardens were numerous plants of ochro and 
graceful papaws, with still unripe fruit. In 
a little market we found women bartering 
beer for bundles of corn of different kinds. 
Hearing that there were horses, we asked to 
see them, and were accordingly shown sev- 
eral fine Arabs, nicely groomed and cared 
for, and in fine condition. In each stable 
hung oval-shaped shields, made of elephant 
hides, large enough to protect both rider and 
steed. . . . . Most of the inhabitants were in 
native-made clothes, but some appeared in 
garments made of goat-skins, while a few 
wore still more scanty coverings of green 
leaves.”’ 

On reading this description, some readers 
will doubtless be induced to speculate on the 
utility — apart from religion—of our at- 
tempting to introduce a new kind of civiliza- 
tion among such a people, inquiring what 
benefit we can expect them to derive from 
our extending the circle of their wants and 
ambitions. The whole country, it will be 
seen from these pages, on both banks, of the 
two great streams, is divided into little 
‘* kingdoms,’’ more or less independent, with 
sovereigns who live in huts for palaces, and 
give audience under the shade of spreading 
trees, and peoples whose industry is compe- 
tent to supply their own limited demands. 
But on examining closer the condition of these 
communities, it becomes obvious that, al- 
though doubtless progressing, they are as 
yet far behind in that appointed march of 
development, not from but to the state of 
nature — the state in which social happiness 
may be enjoyed, with or without the luxu- 
ries of European civilization. Even in the 
instances now adverted to, the apparently 
peaceful iuhabitants of the towns are a for- 
eign force of Pilo, Filo, or Feléta (best 
known under the last name), who, failing in 
a hostile expedition, preferred settling them- 
selves in the country, and intermarrying 
with the natives, to returning home; and 
every year they make a grand excursion 
among their neighbors to collect slaves. 

These Piilo are Mohammedans, and in 
their own region— that is, when they are 
of uninixed blood —are far removed in ap- 
pearance from the negro. Their profile is 
almost European. ‘‘ Their foreheads are 
high, and at times expansive; the features 
long, and the chin pointed; the nose is 
straight, or at times almost aquiline ; the 





usually blue expressive eye has a wandering, 
restless cast ; while the lips, which are in- 
clined to be thick, exhibit the only marked 
Ethiopic affinity. They occupy a high place 
in the scale of intelligence and quickness, 
and in commercial concerns they are keen 
and active.” 

We will now give a little adventure of our 
author, characteristic of a country where 
there are no conveyances. Returning alone 
to his vessel from a visit to one of the towns 
still further up the Binue than those we have 
mentioned, he walked barefoot through a 
swampy country seven or eight miles, and 
then lost almost all trace of the path. He 
tried to proceed by his pocket-compass, but 
soon became bewildered. He climbed several 
trees, but could discern no landmark ; and 
finally the grass and brushwood became so 
long, thick, and close, that there was hardly 
any moving at all. ‘he sun had set; the 
darkness was coming rapidly down ; and it 
was no longer a question of proceeding on 
his journey, but of passing the night in the 
wilderness. He determined that the safest 
and most comfortable plan would be to perch 
upon a tree, and accordingly, having selected 
one, he proceeded to climb to his roost. 
‘* Luckily for me, it had a double trunk, 
with a distance between of about two feet; 
so tying my shoes together, and casting them 
over my shoulder, I placed my back against 
the one trunk, and my feet against the other, 
and so managed to climb until I got hold of 
a branch by which I swung myself farther 
up, and finally got into a spot about twelve 
or fifteen feet from the ground. Here I 
placed myself upon a branch about a foot in 
diameter, projecting at nearly right angles; 
and by leaning against the main trunk, and 
stretching out my legs before me, I found I 
had a tolerably comfortable seat, whence I 
might peer into the surrounding obscure. 
The night, fortunately, was not very dark, 
the stars gleamed overhead, while vivid 
flashes of lightning over the neighboring hills 
enabled me from time to time to cast a mo- 
mentary glance around me. I got on my 
shoes and stockings, as a protection against 
insects, then passed a piece of cord loosely 
round the branch, so that I could pass my 
arm through it and steady myself, and finally 
made preparations for repose by nicking two 
places in the bark of the tree for my heels to 
rest in. About eight o’clock, I distinctly 
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neard in the distance the hum of human 
yoices, and shouted to try and attract atten- 
tion, but to no avail; believing, however, 
that there were some huts near, I marked 
the direction by a large tree. Feeling rather 
tired, I lay down on my face along the 
branch, and passing each of my hands into 
the opposite sleeve, to prevent them from be- 
ing bitten, I was soon in a state of oblivion. 
I must have slept upwards of four hours, 
when I awoke, rather stiff from my con- 
strained position, and had to try a change 
of attitude. To pass the time, I lit a cigar, 
and, as I had but one, I only smoked half of 
it, carefully putting back the remainder to 
serve for my breakfast. A dew was now 
falling ; crickets and frogs innumerable were 
celebrating nocturnal orgies; huge mosqui- 
toes, making a noise as loud as bees, were 
assaulting me on all sides; and some large 
birds were roosting on the tree over my head. 
I tried in vain to doze away the hours; but 
Thad had my usual allowance of sleep, and 
not being a bigoted partisan of the drowsy 
god, even when I really required his aid, he 
refused to attend my invocations. I watched 
with most painful interest the rising and set- 
ting of various constellations, and was at 
length delighted with the appearance of 
Venus, showing that morning was not now 
far off. A fresh novelty next presented it- 
self, in the form of sundry denizens of the 
forest crowding to pay homage to their 
visitor. Howls of various degrees of in- 
tensity continually reached my ears, some 
resembling more the high notes of the hyzena, 
with occasional variations ; and others, very 
close to me, being unquestionably the deep 
notes of the leopard. I once fancied that I 
saw a figure moving not far from me, but 
could not be positive. As light began to 
suffuse itself over the eastern sky, my noc- 
turnal companions gradually retired, until 
at last I was left alone, but not solitary, for 
that I could not be as long as the incessant 
buzzing in my ears told me that my lillipu- 
tian winged antagonists were yet unwearied 
in their attacks, and still unsatiated with 
blood. At length, as gray dawn was being 
supplanted by brighter daylight, I ventured 
to descend from my roosting-place, where I 
had spent, not altogether without comfort, 
upwards of eleven hours.”’ 

This is a finished sketch, and one of the 





best of its kind : but a literary picture is be- 
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yond our author’s skill. He attempts no 
filling up, no reflections, to give depth and 
originality to a situation which, considered 
in reference to the locality, a wilderness 
in the heart of Africa, where white men 
were objects only of report or tradition, was 
nothing less than sublime. We have only to 
add to his account of the adventure, that 
after many fatiguing attemps to get through 
the long damp grass, which in one place 
formed a kind of tunnel half a mile long, 
through which he was obliged almost to 
creep, he came to some native huts, and by 
the aid of the inhabitants, at length reached 
his vessel. We may mention here, in refer- 
ence to the vague hints about wild animals 
given in the above sketch, that there are 
fewer notices in the volume of the fauna of 
the country than might have been expected. 
The hippopotami are more frequently men- 
tioned than any other species; they were 
frequently seen from the deck gamboling in 
the shallow and reedy water near the banks, 
or one of them, perhaps, popping its head up 
suddenly within an oar’s length of them, to 
gaze for a moment at the unaccustomed 
visitors. These animals, however, rarely 
venture into deep water ; they delight to lie 
upon sand-banks covered by water, with 
their heads only above the surface, basking 
in the sun. ‘‘ When more sportively in- 
clined, they may be observed splashing clum- 
sily about, opening their enormous jaws, dis- 
playing their tusks, and tossing their huge 
heads in anything but a graceful manner.’’ 
Their flesh is much prized by the natives ; 
and their tusks are much more valuable as 
ivory than those of the elephant. 

As they ascended the river farther and 
farther towards the east, the aspect and 
manners of the people became more and more 
savage; and in one place, where the author 
had landed in the gig, their rude attentions 
became very suspicious. They insisted on 
his spending the night with them ; and it 
was only by a ruse, that he and his compan- 
ions regained the boat, and pushed off. On 
another occasion, they ran nearly the same 
risk — if risk it was—in a locality so re- 
markable that we must describe it in the au- 
thor’s own words. ‘‘ We entered acreek on 


the north side, running nearly parallel with 


the river, and shortly afterwards sighted a 
village, at which we soon arrived. To our 
astonishment, the first thing that brought us 
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up was our running the bow of the gig 
against a hut, and on looking around, we 
found the whole place to be flooded. We 
advanced right into the middle of the village, 
and found no resting-place — right and left, 
before and behind, all was water. People 
came out of the huts to gaze at the appari- 
tion, and, Standing at the doors of their 
abodes, were, without the smallest exaggera- 
tion, immersed nearly to their knees, and 
one child I particularly observed, up to its 
waist. How the interiors of the huts of 
these amphibious creatures were constructed, 
I cannot conjecture, but we saw dwellings 
from which, if inhabited, the natives must 
have dived like beavers to get outside. We 
pulled in speechless amazement through this 
city of waters, wondering greatly that human 
beings could exist under such conditions. 
We had heard of wild tribes living in cay- 
erns and among rocks ; we had read of races 
in Hindostan roosting in trees, of whole 
families in China spending their lives in 
rafts or in boats in their rivers and their 
canals; we knew, too, of Tuariks and 
Shanbah roaming over vast sandy deserts, 
and of Eskimo burrowing in snow-retreats ; 
but never had we witnessed or ever dreamt 
of such a spectacle as that of creatures en- 
dowed like ourselves, living by choice like a 
colony of beavers, or after the fashion of the 
hippopotami and crocodiles of the neighbor- 
ing swamps.’ 

Observing a patch of dry land round a 
large tree, they landed with their instru- 
ments, and took some hurried observations ; 
but soon after, the behavior of the wild peo- 
ple —more savage than any they had yet 
encountered — attracted their notice. ‘‘ The 
men began to draw closer around us, to ex- 
hibit their arms, and to send away their wo- 
men and children. Their attentions became 
more and more familiar, and they plainly 
evidenced a desire to seize and plunder our 
boat. A sour-looking old gentleman, who 
was squatting on the branch of a tree, was 
mentioned as their king ; but if so, he made 
no endeavor to restrain the cupidity of his 
sans culottes. Part of a red shirt belonging 
to one of our Krumen was seen peeping out 
from below a bag, and some advanced to lay 
hold of it, when suddenly my little dog, 
which had been lying quietly in the stern- 
sheets, raised her head to see what was caus- 
ing such commotion. Her sudden appear- 
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ance startled the Dulti warriors, who had 
neyer seen such an animal before ; so they 
drew back to take counsel together, making 
signs to me to know if she could bite, to 
which I replied in the affirmative. . .. At 
length we shoved in among some long grass, 
hoping to find dry land; but after having 
proceeded until completely stopped by the 
thickness of the growth, we still found up- 
wards of a fathom of water. At this mo. 
ment, Mr. May’s ear caught a voice not far 
behind us; so we shoved quietly back, and 
found a couple of canoes trying to cut off 
our retreat. Seeing this, we paddled vigor- 
ously back, there not being room for using 
our oars, and the canoes did not venture to 
molest us. We were quickly paddling across 
the flooded plain, when suddenly a train of 
canoes in eager pursuit issued out upon us. 
. . - » Not knowing how matters might ter. 
minate, we thought it advisable to prepare 
for defence ; so I took our revolver to load 
it ; but now, when it was needed, the ramrod 
was stiff and quite immovable. Mr. May 
got a little pocket-pistol ready, and we had, 
if required, a cutlass and a ship’s musket, 
which the Krumen— by this time in a dee 
perate fright — wished to see prepared, call- 
ing out to us: ‘ Load de big gun — load de 
big gun!’ Could an unconcerned spectator 
have witnessed the scene, he would have 
been struck with the amount of the ludi- 
crous it contained. There were our 
Kruboys, all as pale as black men could be, 
the perspiration starting from every pore, 
exerting to the utmost their powerful 
muscles; while Mr. May and I were trying 
to look as unconcerned as possible, and, to 
lessen the indignity of our retreat, were 
smiling and bowing to the Dulti people, and 
beckoning them to follow us. Their light 
canoes were very narrow, and the people 
were obliged to stand upright. The blades 
of their paddles, instead of being of the 
usual lozenge shape, were oblong and rect- 
angular, and all curved in the direction of 
the propulsion. It was almost a regatta, 
our gig taking and keeping the lead. 
Ahead, we saw an opening in the bush, by 
which we hoped to make our final retreat; 
but we were prepared, should the boat take 
the ground, to jump out at once and shove her 
into deep water. Fortune favored us; we 
reached the doubtful spot, and with a single 
stroke of our paddles, shot into the open 
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river. Here we knew we were comparatively 
safe, as, if the natives tried to molest us in 
the clear water, all we had to do was to give 
their canoes the stern, and so upset them ; 
our only fear had been that of being sur- 
rounded by them when entangled among the 
bushes. Our pursuers apparently guessed 
that we had now got the advantage, as they 
declined following us into the river, but 
turning, paddled back to their watery 
abodes ; andso ended the grand Dulti chase.” 

Previously to this adventure, it had been 
determined that the exploratiops were to end 
here; and accordingly the rest of the vol- 
ume is taken up with the incidents of the 
return. Very different was the moral as 
well as material aspect of the village capi- 
tals lower down the river from that of the 
amphibious city of huts. One of these, 
which in the upward passage had been 
almost deserted, in consequence of a threat- 
ened Prilo invasion, was now full of life and 
bustle. Although the day was well ad- 


vanced, business still went merrily on, traders 
were eager and energetic, and artisans con- 
tinued plying industriously at their trades. 


Among the commodities in the market were 
salt, beer, palm-oil, shea-butter, corn, yams, 
dried yams for making fufu, dried fish, the 
powdered leaves of the baobab-tree, used for 
coloring various dishes, seeds of different 
kinds, mats, bags, cotton-grass and mixed 
cloths, the bulb of an orchidaceous plant 
used as food, impure lime, camwood, &c. 
Here and there were extensive dye-works and 
scouring establishments, and a blacksmith 
was hard at work at his forge. At this 
place, they went to visit an old lady, who, 
remarking with a smile that she was rather 
in dishabille, produced a little bit of look- 
ing-glass and her galena-case, and proceeded 
stain her eyelids and arrange her head- 

88. 

This, it will be seen, isa very interesting 
a8 well as informing book ; and it relates, 
on the best authority, the progress of an ex- 
pedition of more importance than will per- 
haps be visible to inattentive readers. It 
has identified the Bimue and Tsadda, and 
thus discovered a navigable river conducting 
to the very heart of Africa; while it has 
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demonstrated the erroneousness of the theory 
which derived the Binue from Lake Tsad. 
It has enabled us to reconcile the accounts 
of ancient geographers, who confounded the 
main river and its noble confluent, the one 
running east and the other west; and it has 
added considerably to our knowledge of the 
richness of the soil, and the commercial bent 
of the various tribes who inhabit it. Dr. 
Baikie, notwithstanding his regatta with the 
Dulti, has formed a high opinion of the 
African, who is by nature, he thinks, ‘‘ mild 
and friendly, apt to learn, and desirous of 
being taught.” He considers that his intel- © 
lect, when duly cultivated, will rank with 


‘that of the white man. The grand blot on 


his character is not domestic slavery—which 
with him is of a mild and kindly nature, 
and an institution so essentially belonging to 
the state of society, that it can be done away 
with only by slow degrees — but the foreign 
slave-hunts, slave-hunting, and all its 
scarcely imaginable horrors. ‘‘The only 
real method of effectually checking this de- 
testable trade is by striking at the root of the 
supply, by going directly to the fountain- 
head. It is by doing our utmost to inform 
the natives, by softening their feelings, and by 
showing them how much more advantageous 
it would be for them to retain their country- 
men at home, even as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, than to depopulate the 
land, that we shall succeed in our efforts. 
For this purpose, no auxiliary is more effect- 
ual than commerce, which to minds consti- 
tuted like those of the African is highly in- 
telligible. Prove to them that they can 
derive more benefit by cultivating the 
ground, and by selling their grain, their 
camwood, their palm-oil, their shea butter, 
than by living in a state of perpetual war- 
fare. Convince them how much happier it 
would be for all to be able to rest quietly 
under their own vines and fig-trees, than, as 
at present, living in daily, nay, hourly 
dread of being carried off into captivity by 
some one more powerful than themselves. 
And, lastly, offer them, as long as they abide 
by our wishes and directions, whatever ad- 
vantages it may be in our power to present 
to them.” 
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Tue following remarkable poem appeared orig- 
inally, it is believed, in theSt. Helena Magazine, 
and was afterwards copied in the London Spec- 
tator and other journals. It will benewto most 
readers. It relates to the early service of the 
English officers in India, when the army was 
mowed down by pestilence. When Mr. Macau- 
lay’s account of the effects of small pox in Eng- 
land is remembered, as it describes the separa- 
tion of brothers, sisters, and lovers, it will be 
seen that this poem gives, with wonderful effect, 
what is far nobler, however painful, the very 

of military despair, but still the dying 
together of brothers in arms.—Boston Courier. 


REVELRY IN EAST INDIA. 


‘* We meet ’neath the sounding rafter 

And the walls around are bare, 

As they shout to our peals of laughter; 
It seems that the dead are there. 

But stand by your glasses steady, 
We drink to our comrades’ eyes, 

Quaff a cup to the dead already; 
And hurra! for the next that dies. 


‘* Not here in the goblets glowing; 
Not here is the vintage sweet; 
*T is cold, as our hearts are growing, 
And dark, as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses steady! 
And soon shall our pulses rise, — 
A cup to the dead already; 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


** Not a sigh for the lot that darkles; 

Not a tear for the friends that sink; 

We ’Il fall, amidst the wine-cup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 

So stand to your glasses, steady ! 
*T is this that the respite buys; 

One cup to the dead already; 
Hurra ! for the next that dies. 


*¢ Time was when we frowned at others; 

We thought we were wiser then; 

Ha! ha ! let them think of their mothers, 
Who hope to see them again! 

No! stand to your glasses, steady! 
The thoughtless are here the wise; 

A cup to the dead already; 
Hurra ! for the next that dies. 


‘* There ’s many a hand that ’s shaking; 

There ’s many a cheek that’s sunk; 

But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 
They ’11 burn with the wine we ’ve drunk. 

So stand to your glasses, steady ! 
°T is here the revival lies; 

A cup to the dead already; 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


‘* There ’s a mist on the glass congealing; 
*T is the hurricane’s fiery breath; 
And thus does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of death. 
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Ho ! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
For.a moment the vapor flies; 

A cup to the dead already; 
Hurra ! for the next that dies. 


**Who dreads to the dust returning? 

Who shrinks from the sable shore? 

Where the high and haughty yearning 
Of the soul shall sting no more. 

No ! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
The world is a world of lies; 

A cup to the dead already; 
Hurra ! for the next that dies. 


*¢ Cut off from the land that bore us, 

Betrayed by the land we find, 

Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind. 

Stand ! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
°T is all we have left to prize; 

A cup to the dead already; 
And hurra ! for the next that dies,’’ 





A LITTLE WHILE. 


‘* A tiTTLE while! ’’ so spake our gracious Lord 
To the sad band around that sacred board, 
Where his long-burdened heart 
Already felt the smart 
Of his own Father’s sin-avenging sword. 


Take thou the message, weeping, weary one ! 
Are not all things around thee hastening on? 
Thy Father’s hand ordains 
All these, thy griefs and pains; 
*¢ A littlewhile,’’ they, too, are passed and gone. 


Have all the lights of love quite died away? 
Does the last star withdraw its cheering ray? 
Till the long night wears past, 
Weeping and prayer must last, 

But joy approaches with the dawning day. 


Do friends misunderstand or mock thy pain? 
Hast thou too fondly trusted, loved in vain? 
The faithful One and true 
Can blighted hopes renew, 
And hearts long severed, re-unite again. 


“¢ A little while ’? — the fetters hold no more 
The spirit long enthralled is free to soar, 
And take its joyous flight, 
On radiant wings of light, 
To the blest mansions of the heavenly shore. 


There end the longings of the weary breast; 
The good sought after here is there possessed. 
Ride o’er the stormy sea, 
Poor bark ! ‘ Soon shalt thou be 
In the calm haven of eternal rest. 


*¢ A little while,’’ look upward and hope on ! 
Soon shall the troubled dreams of night be gone, 
The shadows pass away 
Before the abiding day — 





The Saviour eomes to save and bless his own ! 





TERRESTRIAL 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
MAJOR-GENERAL SABINE ON TERRES- 
TRIAL MAGNETISM. 

We have from time to time made our 
readers acquainted with the progress of that 
interesting science — terrestrial magnetism ; 
interesting not merely on account of its rev- 
elation of one of the most mysterious influen- 
ces in nature, but also by reason of the prac- 
tical service it renders to the navigator. 
We have now to notice a further contribu- 
tion towards the advancement of this science 
by Major-general Edward Sabine, Treasurer 
and Vice-president of the Royal Society. 
This gentleman’s name stands foremost 
among the British philosophers who now 
make terrestrial magnetism their special 
study; and chief among his labors is an im- 
portant series of papers, continued through 
many years, and still going on, in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and in the Reports of 
the British Association. He has now pre- 
pared a large sheet-map of the various mag- 
netic phenomena for Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas, accompanied by a lucid description, 
in which the history and philosophy of the 
subject are treated of in a masterly style. It 
is to this that we wish to call attention. 

Major-general Sabine renders full justice to 
the merits of Halley, who, more than one 
hundred and seventy years ago, constructed 
& magnetic map, and anticipated some of the 
results that have since been arrived at. He 
showed that there were ‘‘ two poles attract- 
ing the north end of the needle in the porth- 
ern hemisphere, and two poles attracting the 
south end of the needle in the southern hem- 
isphere.”’ Two of these were stronger than 
the others, and they were not fixed, but mov- 
able, the movement being of that slow pro- 
gressive nature described by the term “ sec- 
ular,”’ in contradistinction to ‘* periodical.’’ 
For want of sufficient data, Halley felt him- 
self baffled in his attempts to explain the 
phenomena; ‘‘ whether these poles move 
altogether with one motion,’’ he says, ‘or 
with several — whether equally or unequally 
— whether circular or libratory ; if circular, 
about what centre; if libratory, after what 
manner, are secrets as yet utterly unknown 
to mankind.” ‘ 

By enlightened and persevering research, 
some light has been thrown on these secrets 
—an achievement, indeed, of the science of 
our own day. The impulse was given some 
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twenty years ago: it was one with which 
eminent names are associated — Humboldt, 
Herschel, Gauss, and others, and the two 
scientific bodiesabove mentioned. A regular 
system of observation was organized for every 
zone of the earth; government suppliep 
funds and instruments; and, from 1840 to 
1855, a mass of observations was accumu- 
lated which, discussed by penetrating minds, 
has added materially to our knowledge of the 
difficult subject. 

’ For example: Major-general Sabine in- 
forms us that the present position of the four 
magnetic poles have been determined exactly 
or approximately, one of the four at the cost 
of the Norwegian government. Hansteen, 
Erman, and Due travelled to Siberia in 
1828-9, and found the weaker pole of the 
northern hemisphere to be ‘‘ in or about the 
meridian of 120° east.”” In Halley’s time, 
it was not far from the meridian of the 
British Islands ; and here we see a remarka- 
ble instance of secular change. In 1843 and 
1844, Lieutenant-colonel Lefroy, then at 
Torento, determined the position of the 
stronger pole ; it was in 52° 19’ north lati- 
tude, and 268° east longitude — the change 
in this case having been but small. A 
similar state of things prevails in the south- 
ern hemisphere. The antarctic expeditions 
of Sir James Clark Ross (1839-43) ac- 
quainted us with the fact, that the stronger 
southern magnetic pole had moved but little 
from the position assigned by Halley ; while 
the weaker, which he placed 265° east of 
Greenwich, must now be placed between 
30° and 40° to the west. Thus the system 
in the south is a duplicate of that in the 
north. 

These mysterious movements, as is well 
known, are the cause of that change in the 
direction of the magnetic-needle, the ‘ de- 
clination,’’ as it is called, which has been no- 
ticed almost from the time the compass was 
brought into use. The magnet makes a long 
and slow oscillation from east to west — that 
is, its northern end points sometimes to the 
east of north, sometimes to the west, and 
points exactly north only when it reaches 
that point in its ‘secular’? movement. 
Having attained its westerly maximum, it is 
now slowly returning to the east. The phe- 
nomenon is of course observable in other 
countries, as well as in England ; but with 
a difference. ‘We know,”’ says Major-gen- 
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eral Sabine, ‘‘ from thoroughly trustworthy 
observations, that the westerly declination 
at St. Helena has increased during the last 
two hundred years at a nearly uniform rate 
of eight minutes in a year ; and not only so, 
but that this annual increase takes place in 
equal aliquot portions in each of the twelve 
months.’’ It does not surprise us to be told 
that ‘‘ we are as yet wholly without a clue 
to guide us to the discovery of causes at once 
so general and so systematic ;’’ and we are 
quite prepared to admit that ‘‘ their discovery 
will undoubtedly rank as one of the greatest 
discoveries in the progress of natural knowl- 
edge.” 

The details of the great scheme of observa- 
tion carried on sedulously for the five years, 
have already been explained in this Journal. 
Some of the observatories have been dis- 
mounted ; a few of the more important are 
still continued. Magnetical observations 


form part of the work of our national obser- 
vatory at Greenwich. The results of these 
are duly published ; while those of the quin- 
quenniad have undergone and are still un- 
dergoing discussion, always with the effect 
of adding somewhat to our knowledge of the 


subject. Not till men were found able and 
willing to undertake the difficult and labori- 
ous task, did we know that the magnet was 
subject to daily, monthly, and yearly move- 
ments or oscillations : that it was subject to 
sudden disturbances, some of which obey a 
periodical law, while others appear, as yet, 
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uncertain as the weather-cock. Nor did we 
know that these disturbances are seen at ob- 
servatories in the northern hemisphere, and 
at observatories in the southern hemisphere, 
opposite ends of the earth, at one and the 
same time. Neither did we know that the 
occurrence of spots on the sun had anything 
to do with manifestations of terrestrial mag- 
netism ; and yet such is the fact. All this 
information is due to the science of the past 
quarter-century. It lifts for us a small 
corner of the veil, while it leaves us still in 
the dark as to causes. 

The work is not yet complete. Large por. 
tions of the earth’s surface have never been 
surveyed. The means for completion are, 
however, better than at any previous time. 
Naval captains now know something more of 
magnetism than what relates to the move 
ments of the compass-card ; and in carrying 
out the great oceanic survey, they will bring 
home valuable observations; and overland 
travellers are every year extending the sur- 
veys. These will have to be repeated at con- 
siderable intervals, so that we may at last 
clearly understand in what all the magnetic 
changes consist. Physicists are seeking for 
the cause in the nature, or the movements 
— if any — of the interior of the globe, in all 
of which we see how great is the interest 
excited by the phenomena of terrestrial mag- 
netism. The work is zealously encountered, 
although it is ‘* sowing that a future genera- 
tion may reap.”’ 





SHAKSPEARE’s StaGe.— The Elizabethan the- 
atre must be viewed as little better than one of 
Richardson’s shows, as far as appliances go. 
The curtains pull apart, and there is a tapestry 
representing a town—that is Troy. To make 
sure of it, there’s a board overhead with the 
name written upon it, like a finger-post. At the 
back of the stage is a platform and balcony — 
that is the city-wall, where Helen will see the 
armies, of eight men each, pass in awful pro- 
cession —the Greeks a little knock-kneed, the 
Trojans two of them squinting. The musicians 
are in a high stage-box. The actors enter — 
Troilus in hose and doublet, and Cressida, a 
plump boy of fourteen, in fardingale and scarf. 
A man in a black velvet cloak, heralded by a 
trumpet, has before this entered as Prologue. 
Such is Shakspeare’s stage. On the boards at 
each side are gallants, smoking and laughing. 
The pit is standing, and the second gallery is 
cracking nuts and pelting Hector with rotten 
apples. But in the best boxes we see some 








and Sidney, and Raleigh, while Shakspeare 
acts Achilles. — Thornbury’s Shakspeare’s 
England. 





; 
Ramway Custom.— While passing from 
Ghent to Antwerp, in 1855, through the Pays 
de Waes, I observed a singular custom, of which 
I could not obtain any explanation. When the 
railway-train was in motion, the laborers, both 
men and women, engaged in the fields, joined 
hands, formed themselves in line; and, either 
turning their backs on the carriages or at right 
angles with them, bent, and in some cases knelt 
down, preserving this attitude until the train 
had passed. It is worth noting that only such 
as were engaged on a piece of ground where 
there were crops growing acted in this way; 
those standing on the road or on ploughed land 
taking no notice of the train at all; nor, indeed, 
did any do so save while it was actually moving. 
I have never seen or heard of this custom else- 


rather eminent men — Burleigh, for instance, | where. — Wotes and Queries. 
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PART Ii. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tne week after Miss Kendal’s arrival, Mr. 
Hesketh did not leave his bed, and the doctor 
came to see him three times a-day. Much 
of the peculiar character of a ‘* house with 
illness in it’ began to be perceptible in Red- 
wood. And although Caroline was not as 
yet definitely anxious about the illness, she 
felt the subduing influence of its presence ; 
and something of the staid quietude of nurse- 
ship already chastened the ring of her voice 
and the buoyancy of her step. When the 
patient was asleep, or resting, and she went 
into the park for a ten minutes’ breathing- 
space, she felt her loneliness profoundly. 
Poor child! she had never felt lonely before, 
though her whole life, so far as companions 
of her own sex and age were concerned, had 
been especially solitary. But now, the con- 
stant cry of her heart was, ‘0, when 
Vaughan comes home! And Vaughan will 
be here to-morrow.” 

And to-morrow came, and was to-day. 
Through the long morning Caroline kept by 
her uncle. He was slightly better, felt 
stronger, and himself proposed to get up, 
and sit by his dressing-room fire. And in 
the afternoon, Caroline left him there, very 
cosy and cheerful, while she went up to 
Beacon’s Cottage, for a walk, and to see Miss 
Kendal, and — unconscious instinct ! — to 
occupy the remaining time till Vaughan 
should arrive. 

It had been a soft, cloudy day, and now 
only faint reflections, rifts of pale light, 
shone here and there along the horizon. A 
gentle mournfulness was regnant over the 
time. The autumn tenderness spoke with 
more than eloquence to Caroline’s heart, 
She lingered on her way, stopping many 
times to look around her, and to listen to the 
quiet sounds that made the silence felt. 
Faintly whispering, the leaves fell fluttering 
round, as she passed along the slope of the 
hill, where oak and beech grew stately and 
fair. Lower down, in the valley, the little 
tricksy stream was rippling and bubbling. 
Caroline could see its silver light sparkling 
through the tangle of greenery that partially 
concealed it. The long, flat meadows of the 
valley were flowerless, and their verdure 
faded ; one or two cows were lowing plain- 
tively, with their heads over the hedge, look- 















ing out, in wistful fashion. Beyond, the 
long belt of pines shut in the picture. They 
rose, dark and inexorable, against the vapor- 
ous, colorless sky, and a cloud of rooks was 
gathering above them, with a loud noise, 
that in itself appealed almost as much to the 
eye as to the ear. 

Beacon’s Cottage stood ona hill among 
hills. The country just there was broken 
into abrupt dells and steep ascents, like 
stormy waves of a great sea. On winter 
nights, the wind held festival among those 
hills ; crashed among the fir-trees, careered 
fiercely about the treeless moorland, and 
wailjd round the white cottage, with its 
veranda and trellis, that told mockingly of 
summer warmth and luxuriance. The green 
garden sloped down towards the woody 
valley, where, even in the dark days of cold 
and withering blasts, there was ever a little 
nest-like oasis, as of well-protected innocence 
and peace. It seemed to smile, now, on 
Caroline, as she stood within the garden, on 
the breezy slope, looking round her. Very 
low down seemed the happy nook, very lofty 
appeared the hill on which she stood. The 
clouds seemed nearer than the valley, and 
the air, which had been so still awhile before, 
on this height thrilled and tingled as with 
stronger life. 

Unheard by her, one of the long windows 
which looked out on the garden was deftly 
unfastened and opened. Miss Kendal came 
behind her, and spoke over her shoulder. 

‘¢ You have found your way, then? That 
says well for the invalid. He is better?” 

Caroline nodded. 

‘You are a good child to give me a 
glimpse of you. And what do you think of 
my castle? It’sa nice place, isn’t it?” 

‘I like it. I should like to live here, I 
think. It is pleasant to feel at the top of 
things — like this.”’ 

‘Do you feel that dignity? Isn’t it 
rather a cold one, after all? Come, I want 
to show you over the place. I’m proud of 
my new character of housekeeper, you know. 
First, let us walk round the garden.’’ 

So they walked round, Miss Kendal talk- 
ing the while, rather more continuously and 
more trivially than she was accustomed to do. 
Something in Caroline’s face told, perhaps, 
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that she would sooner be listener than 
speaker. And, in truth, the young girl’s 
heart was throbbing tremulously between a 
certain depression and a joyful haste of ex- 
pectancy, that made it hard for her to keep 
within the narrow centre-way of self-posses- 
sion. 

‘¢ The children are out walking with their 
nurse, or you should see them. Perhaps 
you will, meantime, be interested in this 
handwriting.’”’ And she showed her the 
letter she was twirling between her fingers : 
a letter directed to herself, in the careful, 
delicate caligraphy chiefly practised by 
French ladies. ‘‘ That is Blanche’s writing. 
She tells me that the aunt with whom she 
stays during her brief sojourn in London is 
planning all sorts of gayeties for her. Abad 
preparation for our quiet life on this hill-top, 
I fear.” 

**Q, I hope not,’’ was Caroline’s mechan- 
cal reply. 

Her eyes were wandering wistfully towards 
that point in, the landscape where at this 
moment a curling cloud of steam, and a rum- 
bling sound, as of swift motion, betokened 
the course of the railway. Miss Kendal 
took her arm, and twined in within her own. 

**You must come in-doors now, and see 
the wonders there. Furbish up your stock 
of admiration, my dear. I like my proper- 
ties to be appreciated.” 

Thus she went on, and made no allusion 
to the flushed cheek and unquiet manner. 
And when, presently, Caroline restlessly 
talked of going back —‘‘she must go back 
— it was getting late—she must go quickly”’ 
— Miss Kendal quietly put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and prepared to go with her. 
She probably saw, though she took not the 
slightest apparent notice of it, the momen- 
tary start and glance of troubled deprecation 
with which Caroline received her volunteered 
companionship on her homeward walk. But 
she made no remonstrance, no objection, and 
they walked on together — through the pine 
wood, down the hill, and along the broad 
path on the slope that led to Redwood. 

Twilight was closing in as they reached 
the house. Caroline looked eagerly round, 
and for the first time suffered her lips to un- 
close on the subject whereof her heart and 
soul were full. 

‘** Vaughan is to be here this evening. 
The train comes in before six, sometimes.’’ 
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She called to a servant who just then ap- 
peared at the gate which led to the stables, 
and asked him, ‘* Had the phaeton been sent 
to the station ?”’ 

‘¢ No, miss.”’ 

‘* How is that?’”’ Caroline turned on the 
man, sharply. Look and gesture both ex. 
pressed for the moment an almost fierce dis- 
pleasure. Only for the moment ; instan- 
taneously she came to herself. ‘<I desired it 
might be sent at half-past five o’clock, 
Robert.” 

‘«My master sent word it would not be 
wanted this evening, miss. He had a letter 
from Mr. Vaughan by the afternoon post, to 
say he was not coming to-day.’’ 

‘* O, very well.” 

And Caroline unclosed the hall-door, for 
Miss Kendal to enter, and walked in after 
her. Also, she made some remark about the 
pleasantness of the warm atmosphere within- 
doors —a remark comprising more words 
than she had uttered consecutively during 
that afternoon — all the while feeling as if 
her heart had left off beating, it had fallen so 
heavily and blankly down. She stood by the 
hall-fire a minute, looking into the cheery 
dancing blaze, and saying something about 
it to Miss Kendal, who had seated herself be 
side it. 

‘* Won’t you site down too, my dear?” 
was all the latter said. 

“Yes; only I must go up and see my 
uncle. You ‘ll wait till I come down again? 
Will you go into the study ?.’’ 

‘¢T’ll wait here,’’ Miss Kendal cried after 
her, as she was going, and in an instant was 
gone. 

Characteristically quick and decided of 
movement was Caroline Maturin ; the pecu- 
liarity was specially observable now. Miss 
Kendal looked into the fire, in her turn ; she 
muttered to herself some words. 

‘*T knew he wouldn’t come; I felt sure 
of it. And my poor little girl, whom I 
can’t help a bit.” 

But from that point her thoughts were 
silent. Caroline was absent some little time. 
At length she came flying down the stairs. 
The very rustle of her dress was eloquent of 
some glad emotion—very different to the 
restless excitement of a little while before. 
Miss Kendal glanced at her face; it was 
rosy wth the sweetest, tenderest flush, her 
eyes were glistening with the softest dews. 
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‘¢ Can he have come, after all?’’ the gov- 
erness thought to herself. But no. Caro- 
line did not at first even mention his name. 
All she said was to beg Miss Kendal would 
stay that evening. Her uncle felt better, 
and would be glad to see her. She dis- 
patched a servant to Beacon’s Cottage with a 
message, and then led her up stairs into her 
own pretty dressing-room, to doff her walk- 
ing things. Miss Kendal marvelled as to 
how soon the change would be explained ; 
but Caroline was mute. - Once, indeed, she 
half unclosed her rosy lips with a certain shy 
smile that seemed indicative of a coming rev- 
elation; but a second thought held her 
silent. 

It was not till they were all seated round 
Mr. Hesketh’s fire, that Miss Kendal’s well- 
controlled curiosity met its reward. 

‘‘ Vaughan is detained in town by the 
illness of a friend,’’ said the old gentleman. 
‘He is a good fellow, that lad, after all. 
And he is coming—when is he coming, 
Caroline, my dear? What did your letter 
say ? ” 

‘‘ Next week. On Thursday or Friday,’’ 
she said, coloring with the consciousness of 
Miss Kendal’s quick glance. 

And that lady was thinking to herself, 
‘‘ Bless me! did a letter do it all, then?’’ 

* * * * * * 

Eight days passed rather strangely. Mr. 
Hesketh’s state fluctuated, with such a slight 
decrease of daily strength, that it was al- 
most imperceptible. Caroline was entirely 
unprepared for the grave cautionary reply 
of Dr. Barclay, when one morning she 
asked him, ‘‘ How soon he thought her 
uncle might come down-stairs as usual? 
To-morrow?” (For this was on Thursday.) 

‘“‘T am afraid not —I am afraid not, my 
Jear young lady,” said the physician, 
kindly. ‘It is impossible to say: we will 
hope. But Mr. Hesketh is a very old man, 
and’’ —something in Caroline’s face made 
him hesitate, before he finished his sentence 
—‘‘we must be careful to do nothing 
hastily.”’ ; 

And so he left her; and she stood still, 
gazing out of the window by which she 
was standing, but seeing neither field, nor 
tree, nor clouded sky. Could the doctor 
mean——? No; she thurst the thought 
from her. There is something in the spirit 
of a hitherto unclouded youth which makes 
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such things as decay, old age, death, utterly 
incomprehensible at first. So, though the 
thought fluttered near to her ever and again, 
bringing a strange chill, and a breathless 
sort of feeling, too vague to be even called a 
doubt, Caroline would not, or could not, 
place the possibility before her. She was 
more bewildered than anxious — more per- 
plexed than definitely alarmed. 

The intercourse between Redwood and 
Beacon’s Cottage had been for the last two 
or three days limited to notes and messages. 
Caroline had been unremitting in her duties 
as nurse, and Miss Kendal had ‘‘ commenced 
lessons’? with the children, and was well 
occupied. For an hour on Friday after- 
noon, the governess found leisure to come 
and see her old pupil. Though it was only 
a brief visit, she had time to notice how pale 
and worn the young girl was beginning to 
look, how heavy her eyes, and how languid 
her whole bearing became, the instant she 
relaxed the tension of determined energy 
which it was part of her character to main- 
tain while there were things to do. She 
mentioned nothing of what the doctor had 
said. Some curious instinct, perhaps, made 
her fear to give substance to her own phan- 
tasmal thoughts, by communicating them to 
another. But Miss Kendal hardly needed 
an interpretation of the girl’s changed tone. 
She could guess the reason. It touched her 
to see that not even the expected arrival of 
that evening could quite clear the clouds 
away, though the sunshine broke through 
once or twice, as a chance word sent the 
thought up from the depths where it was 
treasured so dearly. 

‘‘T expect Madame de Vigney by this 
evening’s train,’ said Miss Kendal, as she 
left. ‘‘I shall bring her to see you very 
soon; you are to be great friends, you 
know.” 

Her encouraging smile, her cheerful tone, 
bore their effect. Caroline smiled back 
again ;.but it was a smile that set Miss 
Kendal musing, as she walked quickly home. 

‘¢There is something more than anxiety 
stirring that child’s heart ; something quite 
unaccustomed to her thoughts is, little by 
little, finding place among them. I know 
it.” 

And perhaps she was right. Yet Caroline 
herself, if not absolutely unconscious of a 
mysterious, impalpable cloud somewhere, 
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would never have recognized whence it came, 
or in what it consisted. The face of the 
world was dimmed; but where hung the 
mists that subdued its brightness? 

Very impalpable were the mists, as yet, 
and very easily to be dispelled. That night, 
about seven o’clock, they all vanished at the 
mere echo of a sound— Vaughan’s step in 
the corridor, Vaughan’s hand on the latch 
of the study-door. There stood Caroline 
beside the fire, before which was drawn 
closely the white-clothed tea-table, in wait- 
ing for the traveller. 

He strode into the room. The first thing 
Caroline noticed, in the midst of her blush- 
ing joyfulness, was how cold and tired he 
looked. 

“IT am tired,’ he admitted, ‘‘ and cold 
too. Winter seems coming fairly upon us. 
How pleasant the fire looks.’’ 

And he bent over it, rubbing his hands 
sedulously, while Caroline was happily busy 
in making tea, and giving orders for certain 
refreshments to be brought in, which she 
had planned beforehand for his delectation. 
No clouds now on the girl’s heart or face, as 
she made her arrangements with blithe 
Officiousness, placed his chair, and gayly 
offered her finger-tips to lead him thereto. 

He flung himself into the chair, and 
wearily and languidly began to eat. 

‘Dear Vaughan, how worn-out, you look! 
Tell me — is your friend —— ”’ 

She felt ashamed for not having thought 
of his friend before, and hesitated. 

0, he is quite right now—has been 
getting better daily,” said Vaughan, hur- 
riedly. ‘*And—and everything is all 
settled — quite right. You need not be 
uneasy,’’ he added, with a brief glance, 
that made her blush, as she remembered for 
the first time the whole of the circumstances 
connected with his departure. ‘I wish you 
had as good news to tell me,’’ he went on; 
“¢T am completely dismayed to hear of my 
uncle’s continued illness. I was not pre- 
pared es 

‘You know, I wrote and told you,”’ said 
Caroline, gently. ‘‘ And he is better now, 
than when I wrote that letter.’’ 

‘It was quite impossible for me to leave 
town then,” he rejoined, with a curious, 
sharp discontent in his tone. It startled 
Caroline; she looked at him, inquiringly. 
‘JT am really grieved —I am uneasy about 
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my uncle,’’ he said; ‘‘and you too?”’ He 
glanced at her for a moment. ‘‘ You look 
pale and fagged ; you have been overtasking 
your strength.’’ 

‘*Q no; 1 am very well,” she answered, 
cheerily. And then, with the true woman’s 
instinct of consolation, and the true woman’s 
foolish, fond, narrow-minded way of judging 
that to be the sweetest consolation to him 
which would be dearest to her, she crouched 
on a footstool at his feet, and took his hand. 
‘* All will be well, now you are come home!” 
she murmured. 

He leaned his head upon his other hand, 
and said nothing. She was perhaps the 
more content that he did not overwhelm her 
by any of the caresses with which he had 
been wont to respond to the faintest indica- 
tion of fondness on her part. It was her 
nature to be rather restless under demonstra- 
tions of tenderness in general. If she missed 
them now, it was without any painful sense 
of loss; and besides, her heart yearned to 
over him, wearied and troubled as he looked, 
it had room for little else. 

‘< T shall see him to-night? ’’ was his next 
question. 

‘*Q yes; he expects us both, after tea. 
But you must not look so sad, dear Vaughan. 
He is stronger to-day ; the doctor says so.” 

** My dear Caroline,”’ he replied, with a 
sort of uncontrollable irritation, ‘‘ you must 
remember, if I have not quite your philoso- 
phy, I have more at stake. He jis of my 
flesh and blood.’’ 

Her eyes, of pained wonderment, were 
more reproachful than many words. He 
seemed to feel them so; he stooped, and 
kissed her forehead. 

‘‘T am unhappy about him. I have never 
known him seriously ill before. Forgive me, 
I can’t think of anything else.”’ 

Forgive him? What had she to forgive? 
It was only natural, and good, and noble, 
that he should be grieved so much as even to 
be unreasonable and hasty. And the thought 
came upon her with a pang, of the cruel in- 
justice she, even she, had rendered him, 
when, two days ago, she had vaguely, very 
vaguely, thought that his duty to his uncle 
at Redwood should come before his duty to 
his friend in London. She had a royal mu- 
nificence of soul, which never rested content 
with simply correcting an error. She must 
be lavish of that which she had withheld. 
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She must bestow all the treasures in her 
store to make up for having ever been unduly 
careful of them. So now, the treasure of 
her love unlimited—of her confidence su- 
preme and unquestioning — spent itself on 
thissilent, gloomy Vaughan Hesketh. There 
was no test which her trust would not have 
withstood, justthen. Hissilence, his gloom, 
were only natural—only called forth the 
more her tender wish to comfort and to cheer. 
Therefore she talked on as she had been used 
to do when his looks gave fond reply to her 
free, artless prattling — when his gay laugh, 
his caressing tone, had told of his own de- 
light in listening. Now, he leaned his head 
upon his hand, and only an occasional glance 
or brief ejaculation attested that he heard. 
Once he broke in with an abrupt question. 

‘* You have had no visitors, I suppose, at 
Redwood? ”’ 

‘‘Two or three called, but I did not see 
them. Miss Kendal has been.”’ 

‘¢ Of course she has,””? muttered Vaughan, 
between histeeth. Then heseemed to plunge 
into deep thought, from which he roused him- 
self as if by an effort. His face took a gen- 
tler expression, a smile began todawn. ‘‘And 
how is Miss Kendal? ”’ he asked. 

“‘Very well indeed. She seems very 
happy at Beacon’s Cottage, with her little 
pupils.”’ 

“T am glad to hear it —I am very glad to 
hear it,’”? pronounced Vaughan, settling his 
feet on the fender, and folding his arms med- 
itatively. Caroline looked up, surprised 
and glad, but said nothing. ‘I have heard 
some things of Miss Kendal,’’ he pursued after 
& pause, ‘* which have greatly altered my 
Opinion of her. Whilst I was in London, I 
happened to meet a—a person who knew a 
good deal about her.’’ 

‘How strange! Ah! Vaughan, I’m so 
glad.’? 

He did not look at her, though her eyes 
were raised to his face, with theirrare, dewy 
lustre shining in them. He was gazing fix- 
edly into the fire. 

** But who is the person?” was her next 
question. ‘* Who is it that knows Miss Ken- 
dal?” 

‘* Why I happened to meet at a friend’s 
house a Madame de Vigny.”’ 

“0, I know!”’ cried Caroline in glee. 
“She is a neice of Lady Camilla Blair’s. 
She is going to stay with Miss Kendal at Bea- 


con’s Cottage. She was to arrive by this 
evening’s train.” 

‘¢ Shg has arrived,’’ said Vaughan, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘She travelled in the 
same carriage with myself.” 

‘“Did she? How very pleasant! 0, 
Vaughan, you can tell me all about her. 
What is she like?’? And Caroline drew her 
little stool closer to the fender, and arranged 
herself in an attitude of pleased attention, 
resting her elbow on her knee, her chin on 
her hand, with her alert look raised to 
Vaughan’s face. ‘‘ What isshe like? Tell 
me all about her.” 

*‘ All about her! How do you suppose I 
should know ‘all about her’ in this little 
time ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I mean all you know. Is she 
pretty ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes —I believe she is thought so,’’ said 
Vaughan, stirring the fire, till the blaze 
forced Caroline to retreat to a more respect- 
ful distance. 

‘¢Ts she old? ’’ was the next question. 

‘Old! What do you mean?”’ he ex- 
claimed, with a hasty glance at her. 

‘¢T mean, how old is she? ”’ 

‘<I did not ask her.” 

‘* But she is nota girl? She is older than 
Tam?” 

‘* Very possible.” 

‘* And is she pleasant — intelligent? Shall 
we like her, do you think ?”’ 

‘*T’m sure I can’t tell,’’ he said, with 
some impatience ; ‘‘ people’s tastes differ so 
much.” 

‘‘ Then, do you like her? ’’ said Caroline, 
smiling at his caution. 

Her smile seemed to annoy him. He rose 
from his chair, abruptly. 

* © Q,Tlikehervery well. Don’t you think 
we may go to my uncle’s room now?”’ 

So they went. Caroline must perforce re- 
serve her questions for some future oppor- 
tunity. It didnot occur that night. After 
an hour’s desultory conversation with the 
invalid, Vaughan retired to his own room. 
As he bade Caroline good-night, he whispered 
to her, ‘‘ I ’mso wearied, dear, I hardly know 
what I’m doing this evening. You must 
pardon!” 

Pardon was radiantly smiled on him. ‘*Poor 
Vaughan! Dear Vaughan!” was her com- 
ment to herself. 
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VavucHan was certainly less ‘‘ tired’’ in the 
morning, as it was only natural and to be 
expected that he should be. He was viva- 
cious, conversational, gay. If his vivacity 
was somewhat restless, and his talk more 
like a refuge from uncomfortable silence than 
a spontaneous flow of words, Caroline did not 
detect it. 

*« Carry, we must go fora walk this morn- 
ing. LIlong for a ramble through the pine 
wood again !”’ 

‘This morning? O,Iamesosorry! Did 
you not hear my uncle beg me to be with 
him this morning? Indeed, I always sit 
with him till our early dinner hour.” ‘ 

«« And so the best part of the day goes. 
And it is such a pleasant day, too.”’ 

He was veritably beginning to view things 
en couleur de rose. It was a heavy, sombre- 
clouded November morning as ever dawned 
in sluggish mists. 

‘‘In the afternoon ——’’ began Caroline, 
wistfully. 

‘‘ You forget, my dear, that in November 
there is no such season as ‘afternoon.’ No; 
a walk on the terrace is the utmost you'll 
get after two o’clock.”’ 

‘*You must have your ramble alone, 
then. It’sa pity; I should have liked it so 
much.”’ 

‘Tl tell you whatIshall do. I thought 
we would go together ; but it will be quite as 
well for me to get it over by myself. I ‘ll go 
and call on Miss Kendal.”’ 

‘Ah, do!’’ she cried, eagerly, delighted 
at his voluntary proposal. ‘‘Take her my 
love, and say I shall come to see her, and 
make acquaintance with Madame de Vigny, 
to-morrow, ifI can. Perhaps, though, they 
would come here this evening.”’ 

‘¢ QO, don’t ask them,”’ said Vaughan, has- 
tily ; ‘‘let us at least have our evenings to 
ourselyes.”’ 

‘‘Unsociable! ’’ smilingly she answered. 
‘“‘ If you would only give me a proper de- 
scription of the stranger lady, perhaps my 
impatience might be controlled. But you 
are as vague and unsatisfactory as—as an 
oracle.”’ 

He glanced at her. She was laughing, in 
utter simplicity ; and he laughed too. 

Well, then, Ill go, and entertain you at 
dinner-time with an account of my adven- 
tures — shall I?’ 





‘That will be charming! I must go to 
my uncle now. And you will be off to Bea- 
con’s Cottage soon, I suppose? Good-by!” 
She was going. 

‘“‘Stop!’’ Vaughan cried. She lingered. 
‘“‘ Tsay,’’ he began, with a curious hesitation, 
‘¢ shall I—shall I have to endure the ordeal 
of—of congratulations and so forth up there? 
Do they know ——”’ 

She colored, perhaps because he was look- 
ing at her so earnestly. 

**T told Miss Kendal,’’ she said, uttering 
the words quickly, as if not without effort. 
Vaughan looked away, strode to the window 
with his hands in his pockets. However, the 
next minute he laughed lightly. 

‘* What a fool a man is sometimes! Why 
should I care? What would it matter to me 
if all the children in the parish ran after me, 
calling out, ‘ He’s going to be married!’ 
Eh, Carry?” 

‘* T should say it would be unpleasant, at 
least. I don’t think you need fear any such 
éclat. My uncle did not wish it — our en- 
gagement,”’ bravely spoken out, ‘to be 
talked over by the neighborhood ; and Miss 
Kendal, knowing his wish, is the last person 
to mention the fact again.”’ 

‘¢ Like himself, like yourself too, Carry!” 
cried Vaughan, with a wonderful flashing 
of satisfaction on his face. He caught her 
hand, and kissed it, opened the door for her 
to pass out, and waved his hand to her, as 
she went up the stairs. 

He went back into the dining-room ; he 
stood, with folded arms, looking, not seeing, 
out at the window, with his brow knit, his 
mouth compressed, in very evident complica- 
tion of thought. Only for a minute or two, 
however. Then he was off, walking rapidly 
along the broad hillside path, under the for- 
lorn boughs of the almost wintry beeches, 
with the low sullen wind wailing round, and 
the stern clouds in huge masses looming 
weightily overhead—on to Beacon’s Cot- 

e. 

The wind, which was deep-mouthed and 
heavy, as with a subdued malignity, in the 
valley, was fiercely astir upon the hill. It 
swung the pine-trees, it shook the crackling 
oak branches. Ft came about Vauglian like 
an enemy who would fain repel him from the 
gate of that breezy paradise. 

But once in-doors, the scene was changed 
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The maid of whom he inquired for Miss Ken- 
dal announced that that lady was then en- 
gaged with her pupils. But on his saying 
he would wait till she was at liberty, he was 
shown into the drawing-room —a long apart- 
ment, with two French windows looking out 
through the wreathed columns of the veran- 
da, across the broad lawn to the thick 
shrubberies, and thence over the ‘ dip’’ of 
the valley to the wave-like hills beyond. 
But Vaughan thought the interior of the 
room more inviting for the gaze to rest upon. 
Imprimis, walls of a pale vague color, with a 
slender, graceful twining pattern of leaf- 
green described thereon. The usual amount 
of tables, consoles, chairs, and couches, dis- 

d around ; and — provided by Caroline’s 
thoughtful care from the hot-houses at Red- 
wood — more than a usual quantity of flow- 
ers on stands at each window. A few prints 
on the walls, and one large mirror, reflecting 
back the flowers and alabaster ornaments of 
the mantel-piece. Carpets and hangings of 
deep crimson gave a warm tone to the whole. 
Moreover, and finally, the fire blazed brightly 
in the polished steel grate, and a little table 


with writing materials was drawn closely 


thereto. And a low gracefully-shaped 
lounging-chair was placed beside the little 
table ; and in the chair reclined one of the 
prettiest visions of brilliance, warmth, and 
coloring, that ever glowed against the dull- 
ness of a November day. A vision of small 
but exquisitely harmonious proportions — of 
polished brunette complexion, with a living 
bloom upon each clear, soft cheek, a living 
lustre in the dark eyes. While ever and 
anon, a ready, sudden smile, intensely radi- 
ant, aroused the dimples round the red mouth 
till the whole face, vivacious at all times, 
became wondrously vital, with ardent life 
such as is seldom seen on the faces of our 
northern women. Indeed, there was some- 
thing exceedingly un-English about the as- 
pect of Madame de Vigney. She shone like 
some rich southern flower. There wasa gor- 
geous taste about all the details of her dress. 
The attitudes, too, into which she was apt to 
fall, lounging, graceful and careless; the 
voice, a luscious, lingering contralto — all 
combined to keep up the impression her face 
created ; such an impression of fervid radi- 
ance as we have in looking at some tropical 
bird or blossom. 

She looked up, and the flashing smile light- 
ened upon Vaughan as he approached. 
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‘*¢ Ah, fellow-traveller!’’ she cried, the 
slight foreign accent giving an added piqu- 
ancy, hardly needed, to the rich voice. And 
she extended her hand, ivory white, gemmed 
with rings and with a cloud of delicate lace 
falling about it. 

Vaughan sprang to receive it; he held it 
for an instant, while he leaned towards her, 
with many lowly-uttered words of greeting 
and of inquiry. 

‘‘ Not tired in the least —-O no! But up 
here one feels as if the world hung a mile 
below —n’est ce pas? And the cold, and 
the wind — ils me font peur ! ”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders expressively. 
Then she proceeded to put aside her porte- 
feuille, and drew towards her a dainty 
mother-of-pearl work-box, from which she 
extracted a piece of embroidery that might 
have been achieved in fairyland, it was so 
aerial. At this she began to work busily, 
with a pretty importance. Now and then, 
however, she glanced up from beneath the 
shadow of her long black eyelashes, on the 
handsome face of her companion, whose gaze 
rested upon her with an earnestness that was 
more than admiring. 

‘¢ They are all ‘ at lessons’ in there,’’ she 
proceeded, tossing back. her head. ‘I was 
counting the time till they should be finished. 
I was tired of writing my letters, and it is 
triste to be by one’s-self a whole morning. 
When the wind makes such a noise, too. I 
am so glad you arecome.’’ This, with the 
witching smile, half-hidden, half-revealed, 
as she bent over her work. 

‘*You make me very happy,’’ murmured 
Vaughan, seizing her gold scissors, and twist- 
ing them about in an evident embarrassment 
and want of ease, most unwonted with him. 

‘¢ Yes, after Paris and London this is curi- 
ous —n’est ce pas? 1 never was in English 
country before. It is all strange to me. 
But you told me that it is beautiful about 
here. Where are they, then, these beautiful 
environs? ”’ 

She looked out of the window, and shiy- 
ered ostentatiously, drew the foot-cushion 
nearer to her, and deposited her tiny, silken- 
clad feet upon it. 

Vaughan, twirling the scissors, began to 
tell her of different places in the neignbor- 
hood, which he trusted she would find inter- 
esting. ‘‘ The scenery ——”’ 

“‘Q, but at this time of year, with these 
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winds blowing, how can one talk or think of 


scenery? In the summer I shall be charmed | beg 


to walk about and see things; mais en at- 
tendant que d’ennui! ” 

Vaughan could reply nothing, it seemed. 
He played with the toy he had chosen, in 
silence. 

‘« Mille pardons, my scissors ! ’’ she cried, 
rescuing them, not too soon, from their per- 
ilous position in his restless fingers. ‘‘ You 
must tell me, Mr. Hesketh, of the people 
that live about here. Society—is there no 
society? Is it all scenery that you have 
here? It is unhappy for me that I do not 
love much to walk.” 

«But do you not ride? ”’ 

“Ah, yes. But I have no horse in this 
place.” 

‘«s T have — more than one ; I need not say 
how entirely at your disposal.” 

“Really! ’”’ the brilliant smile dazzled 
him again. ‘‘ You are very amiable. I de- 
light in riding. I used to ride always at 
dear Paris.”’ 

She sighed at the mention of ‘dear 
Paris? ’’ 


‘¢ Are you so attached to Paris? ”’ 


‘Yes. I was very happy there—al- 
ways.”’ The last word was uttered after a 
brief pause, and the transient shade of sen- 
timent which had begun to pass over the 
speaker’s face seemed to be drawn off. She 
looked up suddenly at Vaughan, and, in 
quite a new tone, added: ‘‘I have to make 
the acquaintance of Miss Maturin— your 
cousin. I anticipate very greatly the pleas- 
ure. Tell me, what is she like? Miss Ken- 
dal says little of her, I fancy she loves her 
much. Is she so charming? ”’ 

“©O!” and Vaughan muttered, amid much 
hesitation, that was but partially carried 
off by his forced air of carelessness, a few 
words, of which the only ones clearly audi- 
ble were, “‘ she is very young.” 

«« A charm to begin with—n’est ce pas? ”’ 
cried the pretty inquisitor, snipping a tiny 
fragment of cambric with her tiny scissors, 
and glancing at him as she executed the feat. 
** Go on.” 

She settled herself in her chair, with an- 
other shrug of her graceful shoulders, and a 
musically-uttered shiver, deprecatory, en pas- 
sant, of the cold wind that shook the win- 
dows every now and then. All her arrange- 
ments were made to “listen.” She worked 
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on, deftly and busily, and waited for him to 


in. 

But he did not begin. He had proceeded 
no further in the code of hesitation than to 
fling back his hair, with a half-impatient 
gesture, and then look fixedly on at the em- 
broidering process, when an interruption oe- 
eurred. Truth to tell, he hardly knew 
whether he felt it most welcome or most pro- 
voking. A troop of children came in, eager, 
and rather noisy, fresh from lessons. There 
arose a shrill little chorus. 

“We can’t go out! Miss Kendal says 
it’s too windy.’’ And then they gathered 
round their cousin Blanche, with a familiarity 
which showed how far they had progressed 
in friendliness, even in a short time. It was 
pleasant to see the readiness with which the 
lady lent herself to their small interests ; the 
gayety with which she immediately set to 
work to amuse them. 

‘‘Too windy! Indeed, I should suppose 
that,”’ she cried, snatching the youngest on 
to her lap, and smiling on them all quite as 
brilliantly as if they had been a circle of 
grown-up admirers, duly bearded and mous- 
tached. ‘Did you never hear the story of 
the little Pierrot, whose hair was blown 
away up into the moon? ”’ 

‘*No! no! O, what was it?’’ cried the 
chorus. 

‘‘ Nor his adventures that befell him as he 
went to look for his pretty curls? ’’ 

‘No! O, do tell us!”’ 

‘‘.Asseyez-vous, donc. Doucement. Iam 
going to tell you.” And with a swift, 
laughing glance at Vaughan, she arranged 
them about her, the quietest little group of 
earnest auditors possible, and began her nar- 
rative. 

Vaughan leaned against one of the win- 
dows, and looked on : charmed to the utmost, 
yet fiercely impatient of this monopoly of 
Madame de Vigny. Nevertheless, his atten- 
tion was so engrossed, that he was conscious 
of no entrance, no approach, till a rather 
deep, equable, quiet voice addressed him, and 
looking round, he saw Miss Kendal beside 
him, with her hand extended. He started 
at first, it was so odd to see her once familiar 
face again. Then he grasped her hand with 
considerable show of cordiality. He was 
delighted to see her, to greet her as a neigh- 
bor; it was quite pleasant, her coming to 
live so near Redwood, he averred. 
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“ Yes,”’ said the lady, calmly, after her 
manner, and at the same time looking at 
him with the old look, unobtrusive, yet in- 
exorably searching, which he had used to 
hate so much, and did not precisely love 
just now. ‘* How is your uncle this morn- 
ing?” 

‘« Better, we hope,”’ he replied, dauntless- 
ly; not knowing, or not remembering, any- 
thing about it. 

‘* And Caroline? ”’ 

*“‘ Very well — as usual.’”’ 

‘¢T fancied she looked wearied, and that 
the roses were faded a little, yesterday. She 
has had a trying time, poor girl.’’ 

‘She was very sorry — we were both dis- 
appointed,’’ said Vaughan, after a brief 
pause, ‘‘ that she could not come with me 
this morning.’’ 

‘She must not confine herself too much. 
It is a brave little spirit, that is apt to tax 
its physical powers overmuch sometimes. It 
was very good of you to come and see me 
under the circumstances,”’ added Miss Ken- 
dal, with a kindly smile; for she really 
thought it so. Knowing that she had not 
formerly been a favorite with the young man, 
she at once concluded that any extra atten- 
tio he paid her was for Caroline’s sake. 
But Vaughan suspected a covert sarcasm, 
and colored an angry crimson, bit his lip, 
and turned abruptly to the window, and the 
beauties of natur® All of which Miss Ken- 
dal noted—somewhat to her perplexity. 
However, she took her accustomed chair, 
which happened to be beside the very win- 
dow where he was standing ; drew her work- 
stand towards her, and began knitting, the 
identical knitting, Vaughan verily believed, 
that she had always been busy over at Red- 
wood. There was the thick round ball of 
white cord to be duly placed in her pocket, 
and there the eternal little square in process 
of formation. The glancing steel pins pres- 
ently began to resume their appointed click ; 
it was really nervously like old times, to 
stand by, and watch, and listen. With that 
Voice, too, sounding so confusingly near, the 
most musical and most thrilling voice ever 
attuned to a baby-story. 

‘And then he went on a long, long way, 
till he met a great tall man, who had eyes 
like emeralds. And he looked at him, this 
man, and he said ina terrible tone——”’ 

“What do you think of our view?’ broke 
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in Miss Kendal’s ‘‘ terrible tone,”’ startling 
Vaughan again. ‘‘ We are very proud of 
being the highest habitation within five 
miles, birds’ nests excepted.” 

He said something appropriate in reply, 
contriving, with sgme difficulty, to steer 
clear of the gentleman with the emerald 
eyes. Miss Kendal went on again. She 
could not quite understand why he so per- 
sistently looked out of the window, nor why 
his usually self-possessed aspect was so em- 
barrassed and disturbed. Shyness was out 
of the question. She knew him too well to 
suspect him of such a weakness. Did he 
wish to make an exit, at once speedy and 
graceful? Was he anxious to be back to 
Redwood? It seemed likely, Miss Kendal’s 
keen gaze softened; her knitting needles 
clashed in a somewhat less defiant and un- 
compromising manner. She considered with- 
in herself how best to give him the oppor- 
tunity he sought. But while she considered, 
the silver voice from the fireside claimed his 
attention. 

‘‘ Mr. Hesketh! do you know any petits 
contes. They want another, and I am 
tired.” 

Much flattered at her notice, Vaughan 
turned from his window, and advanced to- 
wards the little circle of eager faces, and its 
bewitching centre. Some awkward after- 
thought, though, made his approach less 
graceful than was usual with him. He even 
halted midway, to inquire, in a curious, con- 
strained tone, ‘‘ What he could have the 
pleasure of doing for Madame de Vigny.’’ 
At which tha young lady looked up, witha 
momentary, and probably unconscious, ele- 
vation of her pretty eyebrows, eloquently 
testifying to the singularity of the gentle- 
man’s deportment. 

‘‘For me? Ah! nothing. But you may 
amuse these children, if you will.” 

And, apparently taking a mischievous 
pleasure in his discomfiture, she moved from 
her seat, disentangled herself from the chil- 
dren, with a kiss to one, and a whispered 
promise to another, and came and leaned 
over Miss Kendal ind her knitting. 

‘‘Do you know, I should like to learn 
that droll work of yours? One cannot for- 
ever work at broderie. Cela m’ennuie.”’ 

‘‘ My dear, we shall cure you of that dis- 
ease in good time,’’ observed Miss Kendal, 
kindly, a8, with her quaint, but irresistibly 
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trust-compelling smile, she looked up into 
the charming, alluring face. ‘ But I doubt 
if my droll work would exactly suit you. 
We shall see.”” 

But here the children came crowding 
round. Mr. Vaughan Mesketh had appar- 
ently found himself unequal to the prescribed 
task of their amusement. He stood, uncom- 
fortably enough, handling some books that 
were on the table, and every now and then 
giving furtive glances towards the two ladies. 
Madame de Vigny bestowed on him a half- 
imperious, half-reproachful, but wholly fas- 
einating look, as the little troop came about 
her, with eager demands for ‘“‘ more sto- 
ries! ”” 

‘Ah! I told you I was tired. I can 
think of no more to tell you just now. But 
if you like, we will go into the nursery, and 
play at that game — what do you callit, you 
petits sauvages? —bat-tel-dor and shut-tel- 
cock!’ Pronouncing the inharmonious 
syllables very carefully, to the hilarious 
mirth of the children, Blanche moved, close- 
ly followed by them, to the door. There 
she turned, and with another pretty gesture 
of imperial froideur, she bent an adieu to 
the much-suffering Vaughan : ‘* Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Hesketh! Weare all much obliged 
for your kind attention.” 

The door closed behind her, the laughing 
voices gradually grew indistinct. Vaughan 
put down his book, and seated himself from 
sheer want of knowing what todo. He was 
very ill at ease. We are accustomed to be- 
stow a world of compassion on mental pangs, 
far less intolerable than the complicated ones 
in whose bonds he writhed just then. The 
wind blustered without, the fire crackled 
within, and Miss Kendal’s knitting needles 
clicked in familiar harmony. Discord rather, 
to Vaughan’s ears. He hated the sound, he 
longed to escape from it, and from her. But 
he was one in whom passion, however fierce, 
almost always instinctively veiled its front 
to prudence. Self-preservation was with 
him so radically the first law of his being, 
that even from himself his well-trained im- 
pulses were fenced and guétded round. 

So he stayed; and, after a brief silence, 
recommenced conversation with Miss Ken- 
dal. That lady replied deliberately, with a 
certain reticence which usually characterized 
her manner, and kept her eyes fixed on her 
work, at which she labored indefatigably 





the while she spoke. All on a sudden, 
Vaughan having just finished a rather elab- 
orate exposition of the differences between 
the climate of England and that of the Con- 
tinent, Miss Kendal looked him full in the 
face, with—‘*So you knew Madame de 
Vigny in London? ”’ 

Altogether dismayed as he really was by 
this abrupt and unprovoked assault, he 
gathered self-possession enough to reply with 
every appearance of easy courtesy. ‘I-had 
the pleasure of meeting her at Mrs. Bingley’s 
house,’’ he added, after a minute’s silence, 
‘‘ She is a very charming person.” 

‘Who? Which? Discriminate your pro- 
nouns, I beg,’’ said Miss Kendal, with alow- 
ering brow, and an impatient tapping of her 
foot. 

‘‘ Both indeed! ’’ cried Vaughan, with a 
light laugh. ‘‘ Mrs. Bingley is an old ac- 
quaintance ; I owe many pleasant hours to 
her hospitality. Madame de Vigny —I can- 
not presume to praise.”’ 

‘‘She is a pretty creature,’’ Miss Kendal 
observed, in a milder tone. ‘‘I wonder, I 
shall be curious to see, if she and Caroline 
will like one another.”’ 

Vaughan rejoined promptly that he hoped 
so. A pause, during which a brilliant idea 
flashed into the mazes of his busy thoughts, 
and, for an instant, seemed to illumine their 
perplexity. 

‘‘ Caroline, on her side, Ys almost enthusi- 
astic in her anticipations,”” he declared; 
‘she is most anxious that Redwood and its 
neighborhood should be made as attractive 
as possible to the new arrival.” 

And then, by a felicitous progression, 


he slid to the riding question. He had been - 


telling Madame de Vigny that her desire to 
ride might be gratified as often as she chose. 
‘Caroline would be delighted to lend her 
pony, know. And there are such charming 
excursions possible, even in this weather.” 

To all this Miss Kendal only briefly re- 
sponded. She had addressed herself most 
sedulously to her work, and tugged away at 
a knot in the cotton, while her companion 
talked. 

He summed up his argument by a recapit- 
ulation of the ‘‘ charming excursions” in 
the neighborhood ; the fine points of view— 
for really the views were, some of them, per- 
fectly magnificent. 

‘It strikes me,’’ said Miss Kendal, to 
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this, looking up at him with a grim smile, 
“that my visitor is likely to prefer a view 
of the country from carriage cushions, while 
this bleak season lasts. You have probably 
not yet discerned that she is a luxuriously- 
reared lady, and has no idea of subjecting 
herself to hardship, atmospheric or other- 
wise.” 

At this point she rose from her seat, and 
expended a good deal of energy on stirring 
the fire. Vaughan felt it was an opportu- 
nity not to be lost of retiring with a good 
grace. He took his hat, and advanced to- 
wards her to take leave, saying, as he did so, 
with much apparent indifference ; ‘I only 
judged from her own words. I beg pardon, 
if I have been hasty or officious in the mat- 
ter. And now, when may I tell Caroline 
that she will see you? ”’ 

‘‘ Quite uncertain—as soon as I can. 
You will have a tempestuous walk back,’ 
said Miss Kendal, almost complacently, 


For the rain was driving violently across the 
hills, and came dashing against the window 
panes. Surly as she was, she felt compelled 
to suggest that he should stay till the fierce- 
ness of the storm abated. But no; he 


thanked her, he did not care about the rain 
And he finished the sentence to himself, as 
he strode out of the gate, ‘‘ Rather be 
drenched with rain, or ‘bruised with hail, 
than remain to be scarified by the sharp edges 
of such a woman as that! ” 

And so he bent his head to the blast, and 
went on his way, with a storm in his heart 
wilder, perhaps, and more dangerous, than 
that which raged without. 

Miss Kendal stood at her window, and 
watched his exit from ber domain. Her 
hands were clasped tightly together, her lips 
compressed themselves emphatically, her eyes 
shone with their keenest and most piercing 
light. Two words escaped her, almost pas- 
sionately uttered, before she was aware — 
“*My Caroline! ”’ 

And then another interval of restless 
thought. From it she turned with alacrity, 
when Blanche re-entered the room, flushed, 
and rather dishevelled. 

‘*‘ Ah, those children, ils m’ont presque- 
tuée,”’ she declared, flinging herself into her 
fauteuil again. ‘If their dinner-time had 
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not come, I should have been altogether 
dechirée.”’ 

‘*My dear,” said Miss Kendal, in her 
usual sober tone, ‘‘ you must not allow them 
such license. They are good chiltaen, but 
they have high spirits.’’ 

‘<Q, les pauvres petits, je les aime de plus 
en plus. I have pleasure in playing with 
them, chére madame. Don’t deprive me of 
it, c’est a dire, pendant qu’il fait mauvais 
temps,”’ she added, with a little yawn. 
‘‘ And truly my cousins are better compan- 
ions than the visitor of just now.” 

This was uttered after a pause, and ina 
tone of pique. 

‘Indeed! I thought you liked the gentle- 
man.”’ 

‘©Q, in London he was well enough.” 
She pulled at her apron ribbons, musingly. 
‘¢ But I suppose one can’t flirt convenable- 
ment in the country.”’ 

Miss Kendal, in a few terse sentences, ex- 
pressed her opinion as to the convenances of 
flirting in general, at whatever places or 
seasons. Madame de Vigny listened with 
dutiful attention. At the finish, she came 
close to her monitress, and looked up at her 


.| with a coaxing smile. 


‘© Ah! don’t be cross with me. - Nobody 
ever is— nobody ever used to be, you re- 
member. I don’t mean any harm by my 
flirting ; it is bigger in English than in 
French, I think. Nobody is frightened of it 
in France.”’ 

Miss Kendal did not appear absolutely con- 
vinced by this argument. She looked grave 
and thoughtful. And her vivacious compan- 
ion seemed to have caught the infection of her 
seriousness. She sat silently on the ottoman 
at Miss Kendal’s feet, her pretty face lean- 
ing on herhand. At last she looked up with 
a sigh. 

‘‘T could believe I was twelve years old 
again, learning my lessons, as I used to do. 
O, dear old gouvernante, I wish it was true!” 

She laid her cheek against the ‘ dear old 
gouvernante’s ’ lap. Akind hand was laid 
on her shining hair. Very kind, loving, yet 
regretful eyes were bent upon her. 

“« My dear, the past is for none of us; the 
present is for all; and it is enough. Take 
care of it.”’ 
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Two or three days afterwards, Madame de 
Vigny and Miss Kendal called at Redwood. 
They were shown into the drawing-room. 
Miss Maturin was with Mr. Hesketh, who, 
the servant said, was not so well as he had 
been the day before. This wasall; but Miss 
Kendal sighed, and appeared restless, as was 
her wont when she was seriously troubled. 
Blanche’s light chatter, as she glanced ob- 
servantly about the room, at the pictures, 
the statuettes, the books, and music, seemed 
discordantly out of season. Blanche herself 
looked almost cruelly brilliant, blooming, 
and gay, as she stood on tiptoe to examine 
more nearly a very pretty water-color sketeh 
of Caroline, executed six or seven years back. 
She indulged in many little admiring excla- 
mations in French and English, and finally 
turned to Miss Kendal. 

“QO! your Caroline must be vraiment 
belle comme un ange. I wish she would 
come.” 

‘* Moderate your expectations,’’ said the 
elder lady, in her most laconic manner. 
“She is not at all like an angel, and still 
less comme un ange.”’ 

The door opened, but it gave entrance, 
not to the expected Caroline, but to Vaughan. 
Of him, so soon as the usual greetings were 
over, Miss Kendal precipitately inquired 
particulars regarding his uncle. His tone 
was far more satisfactory than the servant’s 
had been. The invalid had not. slept quite 
so well, but was otherwise as usual. The 
doctor was now with him. 

** And Caroline? ”’ 

«Pretty well. She looks pale and tired 
sometimes; she is such an indefatigable 
nurse.”’ 

So far Vaughan had acquitted himself 
faultlessly. His air was easy and courte- 
ous: his voice had the precise inflection of 
seriousness, and mo more, that was suitable 
to the tenor of the words. The shade of 
gravity still subdued his face as he turned to 
Madame de Vigny with some more indifferent 
remark, Evidently he was master of himself 
for the time. He had been taking into rig- 
orous discipline those rebellious, vagrant 
feelings which had nearly betrayed him. 
With desperate bravery he even dared to en- 
counter the same power which had van- 
quished him awhile before. Fearlessly, he 
seated himself near the syren, looked at her, 





listened to her, conversed with her. It was 
perilous. The very atmosphere that sur- 
rounded Blanche de Vigny was one of 
witchery, most alluring and enchanting ; and 
the alloy of sophistication, which, to many 
men, would have been an antidote to the 
charm of all the rest, was not so to Vaughan. 
Perhaps his instinct was not subtle enough 
to detect it, perhaps his taste was not suffi- 
ciently refined to object to it. Be that as it 
may, Madame de Vigny, with her dainty 
prettiness, her finished grace and elegance, 
her fascinations without number, was to 
Vaughan Hesketh absolutely and imperiously 
irresistible. By every turn of her head, 
every dimple in her cheek, every varied 
glance of her dark eyes, now shy, now saucy, 
now half-averted, and again turned full upon 
him in bewildering radiance, by every small- 
est gesture or movement, she drew him to 
her as by a glamor most potent and most 
tyrannical. He had not sat beside her five 
minutes before the chains were writhing about 
him. He had neither the strength nor the 
desire to escape from them. Every other 
consideration gave way to the one selfish and, 
therefore, sufficing delight of looking at her, 
basking in her smiles, yielding to the deliri- 
ous magic of her presence. 

To be sure, there was no immediate de- 
mand made upon his prudence. Miss Ken- 
dal was poring over some old books at a side 
table, and, as for the conversation that was 
passing between himself and Madame de 
Vigny, the whole world might have taken 
notes of it, without at all disconcerting either 
of them. But, when Caroline entered, the 
state of affairs chahged. Madame de Vigny 
rose, and eagerly advanced towards her. 
Miss Kendal was beforehand, however, and 
already held her old pupil by the hand. A 
very informal introduction took place, and 
the young girl and the brilliant woman 
greeted each other cordially and kindly. 

But poor’Caroline! she stood facing her 
new acquaintance, admiring with enthusias- 
tic and innocent delight her beauty and 
grace. Quite unmindful, quite unconscious 
of herself, poor, worn, and wind-blown wild- 
flower, she gazed on the attractions of this 
perfectly-cultivated, luxuriously-cared - for 
blossom, and never thought how its brilliance 
made herself look doubly faded and forlorn. 
For, truly, she was both. Undue confipe- 
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ment to the house, and the continuous 
though hardly recognized weight of care and 
responsibility, had stolen the roses from 
Carry’s fresh cheek, had subdued the bright- 
ness of her smile, and had left dark marks, 
as of fatigue or exhaustion, under her eyes. 
Her dress, too— more adapted for a sick 
chamber than for the drawing-room — lacked 
all the grace and exquisite finish of the 
other’s. Madame de Vigny’s silk robe, with 
its delicate embroidered trimming, her velvet 
and miniver, the innumerable little charm- 
ing agremens of her toilet, put out of coun- 
tenance Caroline’s plain and plainly-fash- 
ioned merino dress, with its simple collar, 
and skirt innocent of flounces. 

But nothing could alter the true, sweet, 
frank nature which, alike independent of 
physical ailment as of external and adven- 
titious aids, shone from her face, and was 
eloquent in her voice and manner. Her 
honest admiration of Madame de Vigny was 
sufficiently evident, and the lady, spoiled 
beauty though she was, could hardly be in- 
sensible to its pleasant flattery. Besides, all 
the better and more real sympathies of her 
own nature were at once attracted to Caro- 
line. So they ‘made friends,’ as the 
children say, at once; while Vaughan bit 
his lip in silence, as he looked on, and Miss 
Kendal waited contentedly fora future op- 
portunity of private conference with her 
favorite. 

Caroline herself was the first to make it. 
Leaving her new acquaintance examining a 
volume of music at the pianoforte, she came 
to Miss Kendal, and leaned over her chair. 

‘*My uncle heard you were here. He 
begged you would not go away without see- 
ing him.”’ 

‘TT will go at once, my dear.” 

Vaughan, engaged in watching Madame 
de Vigny, and in listening to the faint sotto 
voice in which she was singing to herself as 
she looked over the music — Vaughati heard 
nothing of this brief snatch of dialogue. 
He was rather surprised to see Miss Kendal 
leave her chair, and, leaning on Caroline 
caressingly, walk down the long room to the 
door, deep in low-voiced talk. Then Miss 
Kendal disappeared, and Caroline came back 
to the pianoforte, and to the fair student, 
who still bent over her book, and hummed 
her little tunes to herself, in the same dainty 
sotto voce as before. 
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They resumed their talk. Vaughan leaned 
back on his sofa, watched them, but inter- 
fered not. Once or twice, Caroline, out of 
the fulness of her heart, smiled at him a 
bright smile of exultation. It was a new 
pleasure that she was enjoying, and after so 
long a season of much loneliness and anx- 
iety, it came with refreshing zest. But 
Vaughan could not command himself to an- 
swer her smile ; he sat, dull and apparently 
impassive, only speaking when appealed to, 
as he was sometimes, though rarely, by 
Madame de Vigny. 

But the musical discussion was at an end. 
Blanche moved from the piano to the win- 
dow. Would Miss Maturin venture out on 
the terrace? It looked so pleasant, and she 
wanted to make acquaintance with the Red- 
wood gardens, of which she had heard so 
much from Mr. Hesketh. 

‘QO, Vaughan, we must show Madame 
de Vigny the new American plants in the 
greenhouse! ’”’ cried Caroline. ‘‘ Let us go 
at once.”’ 

Her blitheness might have won some an- 
swering gayety from a less apathetic spirit 
than Vaughan’s appeared to be at present. 
He accompanied them, however, opened* 
doors, and shut gates, with all due attention : 
but still the conversation was chiefly sup- 
ported by the ladies. Caroline, eager in her 
search after the choicest flowers to enrich 
the bouquet she was forming, ran to another 
greenhouse, leaving the others gazing on the 
lingering glories of some gorgeous tropical 
plant. Then Madame de Vigny turned her 
swift glance from the flower, and, looking 
up in her companion’s face, ‘‘ Qu’ elle est 
joyeuse, your cousin! Whenshe first came, 
she looked so sad and tired; and she is pale 
still.” 

She watched her, with evident curiosity 
and some interest. Vaughan, in tum, 
looked at the watcher. From her he 
glanced at Caroline. The contrast was 
striking. Now that she was no longer talk- 
ing — now that the brief flush of change 
and pleasurable excitement had passed from 
her face as from her mind, a gray and heavy 
shade subdued her — body and spirit. The 
old care re-asserted its dominion, and weighed 
her down. Shestood, arranging her flowers, 
under the drooping branches of the silver- 
birch, with the sombre line of firs rising 
behind, and above them the autumn clouds, 
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ponderous, and of a dull purple color, that 
fitly harmonized with the rest of the picture. 
Poor Catry! her very step, as she came to- 
wards them again, had lost its temporarily- 
recovered buoyancy. It was time for her to 
goin again. Some particular medicine had 
to be administered to the patient, who loved 
best to receive it from her hands; and, the 
stable clock striking the hour, had brought 
hack to her, as by magic, all the atmosphere 
of weariness and gloom, which for awhile 
she had almost forgotten. She could only 
stay to bestow her bouquet, to shake hands 
with the radiant Blanche, and with a part- 
ing smile, very sweet, and as cheerful as 
she could make it, to Vaughan, she left them. 

**Q, I am 60 sorry she is gone,’’ said 
Madame de Vigny, turning to her companion. 
He made no reply; and presently, with a 
smile and a half bow, sufficiently expressive, 
she added, ‘I like her very much. She is 
fair, she is sweet, she is bien gracieuse. Je 
vous en félicite, Mr. Hesketh.’’ 

Me. Hesketh retained presence of mind 
enough to bow in acknowledgment. But 
his companion laughed gaily and archly in 
his face. 

‘“* You are veryretenu. You never said a 
word, but you see I have divined your secret. 
Do you know how? Can you guess?” 

He could not guess. He presumed, in a 
very deep and rather sullen tone, that she 
had been informed. 

*©Q, you do wrong to my cleverness,”’ 
she averred. ‘‘ No, indeed; I had my sus- 
picions from the first, it was so natural a 
thing — so likely. And when you began to 
speak, c’est 4 dire not to speak, of ‘ your 
cousin, Miss Maturin,’ I was sure. And so, 
je vous fais mes complimens.”’ 

Silence. They were pacing the broad ter- 
race-walk, at rather a brisk rate. Vaughan’s 
eyes studied the ground with persistency. 
The lady, alert and gay as a bird, looked 
around her with airy grace. Suddenly, she 
turned to him with a question. 

‘¢ And when — when shall you be married? 
It is not indiscreet to ask? ”’ 

‘* Yes, it is indiscreet for you to ask ; it 
would be dangerous for me to answer,’’ he 
returned, hoarsely. He looked up; he let 
her see his face, very pale, and with a light- 
ning-like flame in the eyes that fixed them- 
selves on her. “I love you! You must 
know it— you must see it,” he muttered, 
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beneath his breath. Apparently his com- 
panion did not hear. ‘I cannot tell you 
more—now,” he went on; ‘some day, 
perhaps! ’’ A passionate ejaculation, a call 
— how meaningless! how mocking !— on a 
Name that he had no right to invoke then, 
at least. And Vaughan Hesketh strode 
fiercely and quickly from her side. Only for 
a few minutes, to pluck, apparently, a spray 
of myrtle that grew near. He came back to 
her, and began to talk ina totally changed 
tone. Did she not like the gardens? Were 
not the evergreens cheerful, though the other 
trees were now almost leafless? ‘The myrtle, 
too, it was flourishing yet, it grew in such a 
sheltered spot. Might he offer her the spray 
he had just gathered ? 

Madame de Vigny disliked scenes. She 
had been startled and somewhat annoyed by 
Vaughan’s sudden air of tragedy, although 
she was quite prepared to understand its 
drift. But she preferred the lighter atmos- 
phere, the superior convenances of comedy. 
She accepted his offering with the lightest 
grace, the sweetest smile in the world. 

‘‘Mille remercimens. I hope nothing 
troubles you? I should be very sorry.”’ 

“Would you!” 

Something in his tone smote the heart of 
the woman ; for she had one, though thickly 
incrusted with worldliness, love of admira- 
tion, and vanity in all forms. Perhaps, too, 
for the first time, the thought of Caroline in 
her relation to Vaughan came across her 
mind. Howbeit, she drew back, without 
looking at him ; she flung away the myrtle. 

‘“‘Tt isoldand brown. Je ne l’aime pas. 
Do you think Miss Kendal is ready to go 
home?’”’ 

Not waiting for a reply, she slid past him, 
with something of stateliness in her erect 
little figure. They had come into the garden 
by the study window ; it was still open, and 
she walked swiftly towards it. Vaughan 
followed close, but she would not see his 
hand extended to assist her up the step. 
She sprang in; she hardly paused in the 
room, but went at once to the door leading 
to the hall. 

There Vaughan detained her. 

‘‘T have not displeased you? Iam nots 
doubly, trebly miserable as that? Give me 
one word.”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Hesketh, vous me faites de chagrin. 
Permit that I pass.” 
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«+ Tell me, at least-———’’ He paused, as 
she flashed on him a glance of sparkling in- 
dignation. He grew desperate. His pas- 
sions slipped from their control. ‘I swear 
to you,”’ he cried, ‘‘ I swear —— ”’ 

‘¢ Silence, monsieur ; you have no right to 
speak tome in this manner. I shall pass.”’ 

In good time sounded Miss Kendal’s voice 
in the hall. Blanche opened the door, 
closed it behind her with energy, and joined 
her friend. She was a clever little person, 
and able to disguise her emotions to perfec- 
tion. 

‘We have been walking on the terrace ; 
it is so pleasant. I hurried away when I 
heard you call.’’ 

Miss Kendal, pre-occupied herself, scarcely 
heeded either the words or the aspect of the 
speaker. Had she done so, she might have 
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penetrated beneath the apparent ease, how- 
soever skilfully assumed. But she led the 
way to the pony-chaise, which awaited them, 
with compressed lips and thoughtful eyes. 

Blanche made one or two remarks as they 
drove off, to which she received very ab- 
stracted replies. At last she asked, ‘‘ Mr. 
Hesketh — the old gentleman—is he bet- 
ter ? ” 

Then, as if the spring of her meditations 
had been touched, Miss Kendal turned 
quickly, looked her blooming companion full 
in the face, said, ‘‘ I believe I have seen him 
for the last time. Poor Caroline! ”’ 

No more. The lips were compressed 
again. Madame de Vigny averted her head 
without reply, and the silence continued un- 
broken till they reached home. 


CHAPTER XI. 

VaucHan Hesketu, issuing from the study 
some half-hour afterwards, met Dr. Barclay 
and the physician from London descending 
the stairs into the hall. Both looked grave 
at sight of him, and, after an awkward pause 


of hesitation, Dr. Barclay took him aside. 
“T think it well to tell you — that— that 
Sir —— has just seen your uncle. He thinks 
(as I feared before) that a few days must 
terminate all. Nothing more can be done.”’ 

He was unaffectedly shocked. He had not 
thought his uncle’s illness so serious. 

The doctor went on. ‘Miss Maturin 
guesses nothing of the truth. She should 
be told—at once. It is impossible to say 
how ——”’ 

But the great London physician waxed im- 
patient over this consumption of his golden 
minutes, and the other was compelled to break 
off and follow him. 

Vaughan was left, standing at the foot of 
the wide staircase, to enter into the newly- 
created chaos of his thoughts, and to reduce 
it to order as he best might. He passed in 
review as calmly as he could—and he was 
sufficiently calm now to calculate chances 
and probabilities — all the circumstances of 
his position. Ilis uncle, he knew, had exe- 
cuted the will by which Redwood descended 
to him; but he knew well, also, that the 
property had been thus bequeathed in full 
reliance on the approaching union of Caro- 
line and himself. Should any suspicion 
occur to the old man, Vaughan reflected, 


that aught stood in the way of that union, 
or that his love for the young girl was less 
than he fondly believed it to be, it would 
not be too late even then to alter the will — 
to his utter confusion and ruin. But then, 
what was it that the doctor had just now 
informed him? . . . . The guilty exultation 
throbbed at his heart for an instant, but if 
he could not quite banish it thence, he 
veiled it over decently at once; it shocked 
his taste, if it failed to wound his conscience. 
And he paced up and down the broad hall, 
his eyes bent on the floor, muttering to him- 
self that it wasa cursed turn of fate. He 
wished to Heaven (in the vain parlance of 
one who never thought of, nor believed in, 
that which he adjured) that things had hap- 
pened otherwise. 

And thus he thought, calculated, and 
planned, and five minutes — or it might have 
been an hour —had fled by, when a light 
rustling in the corridor at the head of the 
stairs disturbed him, and Caroline’s voice 
called him: ‘‘ Vaughan, I was about to 
fetch you— please come. My uncle is cer- 
tainly better —he is sitting up. He would 
like to see you.”” 

He hardly seemed to understand ; she had 
to repeat the words. She looked so smiling 
and glad in her good news— something of 
the old happiness and careless grace was vis- 
ible in her for the minute. She waited. 
He could do nothing but ascend the stairs to 
her side. She looked up at him with eyes 
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dewy in thankfulness. Sheslipped her hand 
in his, poor child, in happiest, most confid- 
ing faith. The new joy took her unawares, 
and made her unwontedly demonstrative. 

‘* Vaughan, I am sure he is better.”’ 

He replied something vague and not very 
audible about ‘‘ the doctors.”’ 

‘They have just gone. Did you see 
them? Did they say anything to you? 
They said not a word to me, except that he 
might get up if he liked. So they mus 
think him stronger.”’ 

There was an earnestness in her tone, as 
of a yearning beginning to be felt—a 
yearning after corroboration and confirma- 
tion of her own hopes. But they were in 
the sick-room now. 

The old man was leaning back in his great 
chair. There was a light in his eye, an ani- 
mation in his face, quite enough to account 
for Caroline’s glad hopes; but his voice was 
very weak and faint; his attitude showed 
painful feebleness. The revivification was, 
after all, more mental than physical. He 
beckoned them towards him. Caroline was 
at his side instantly, leaning over the arm 
of his chair with her soft cheek touching 


his withered, wrinkled brow. Vaughan ad- 


vanced more deliberately. He took his 
uncle’s hand; in a low, indistinct voice he 
uttered all he could find tosay. ‘Then, in 
obedierice to the invalid’s gesture, he seated 
himself beside him. 

Mr. Hesketh looked from one to the other. 
**My children —my two dear children!” 
he said, many times over, keeping close hold 
of a hand of each, and pressing them in his 
fond clasp. Caroline, oppressed, she hardly 
knew why, by the unusual tenderness of his 
tone, stopped his lips with her quick, loving 
kiss. Then she began stroking his thin 
hand, trying not to see how very thin it had 
become. With a resolute effort she turned 
to his face again, and resumed for the time 
something of her olden gayety. 

** You are so brave and strong to-day; I 
think it is Miss Kendal who does you so 
much good. I am jealous of Miss Kendal 
— she interferes with my prerogative. Iam 
your nurse; it is I that should make you 
better.’” 

** And so you do—so you have always 
done, my queen — my bird — my darling ! ”’ 
murmured he, lavishing on her all the pet 
names he had been used to give her. But a 





restless look began to appear in his face. 
He put his hand to his forehead as if try- 
ing to recall something he only half-remem- 
bered. 

‘‘ Miss Kendal — Elizabeth Kendal — is q 
good woman, Caroline; I think she will 
always—always——’’ There he broke off 
abruptly. 

Vaughan looked at him earnestly, and 
with aslight shade of alarm in his earnest- 
ness. ‘‘I am afraid, dear uncle, you have 
been talking too much this morning,’’ he 
said, in a soothing, carefultone. ‘* Perhaps 
you will be better if you are left quiet fora 
time?’’ He half rose from his seat as he 
spoke, but the old gentleman detained him. 

‘No, no; I am quite fit—quite ready. I 
am going to be a man of business again for 
this afternoon,”’ he said, witha new gleam in 
his looks, as having at last touched the right 
spring of recollection. ‘‘ I am going to look 
over papers and deeds with my lawyer. 
Mr. Clayton is to be here at three o’clock, 
Caroline. Order that he is shown up to me 
at once.”’ 

Both his companions were startled by this 
intelligence. Vaughan felt a sudden shock 
of dismay; a sudden and imperative call 
upon all his prudence, caution, and clever- 
ness. Caroline disliked the idea of law 
business, because she feared the effect of 
mental fatigue on the invalid. A second 
thought as to the possible nature of these 
legal arrangements made her color deeply, 
and busy herself in arranging cushions and 
footstool, so as to avert her face from 
Vaughan. There was no need for her to do 
so—he was not looking at her—he was 
looking at his uncle, wondering, speculating, 
calculating perhaps. 

‘*T suppose, dear sir, your law business 
cannot be delayed ?”’ 

‘Why should it be delayed?’ the old 
gentleman asked in his turn, with almost 
sharp eagerness. 

“Only that it is likely to tire you #0 
much ; and if you could rest to-day —~” 

‘¢ My dear Vaughan, it is not well to take 
rest till we have done what remains to do,”’ 
Mr. Hesketh said, with a feeble sort of 
dignity, infinitely pathetic to note. ‘‘ I have 
been easy too long — idle too long. I will 
set all in ordernow. You know——” He 
looked in the young man’s face, and hesi- 
tated. ‘You know—I never signed that 
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—that will; I mean the altered one.”’ He 
grew confused, and again paused. 

‘¢ 0, don’t- talk about these things now! 
Vaughan, don’t let him weary himself,’ 
cried Caroline, anxiously. 

But Vaughan now had his own anxieties. 
All was even yet, then, not safe—not 
secure? With a degree of fatuity that even 
the shrewdest are sometimes liable to fall 
into, Vaughan took it for granted that the 
will he spoke of was the one by which Red- 
wood descended to himself. He hurriedly 
whispered to Caroline that it was not well 
to thwart him, if he wished to speak of 
“these things.”’ And then, seeing that the 
invalid leaned back in his chair, thoughtful 
and silent, he bent towards him, as inviting 
his further commanications. 

‘‘ Caroline, did you tell them that Mr. 
Clayton was to be shown here—to my 
uncle—at once?’’? Vaughan presently 
asked. 

She gravely assented. 

Mr. Hesketh looked up, with the peculiar 
start as of something suddenly remembered. 
“Yes, my pet, tell them again. I have 
something to say to—to you,’’ he said, 
turning to Vaughan, while Caroline went to 
the bell. ‘You know—it was well to 
make it quite clear— about Redwood. You 
will be satisfied ? ”” 

‘* My dear uncle,”’ he replied, fervently, a 
flush of color coming to relieve the appre- 
hensive pallor of his face, ‘‘can you doubt 
—can you question ?”’ 

‘¢ That is well —that is well;’’ and Mr. 
Hesketh returned the pressure of his hand. 
“So, when I see my two children happy,”’ 
he wandered on, ‘ for they love one another 
— they love one another, Miss Kendal ——”’ 
But the utterance of the name set him right. 
He looked up, with a half smile of courteous 
apology. ‘I forgot—TI forgot. I think I 
am tired. Children, come here a minute. 
Stand there—just there—side by side. 
Nay, sweet, you are not frightened?’’ For 
Caroline was trembling, partly from nervous 
anxiety, partly from shyness. But Vaughan 
took her hand, and whispered to her, re- 
assuringly. He put his arm around her. 

** You love her, Vaughan?”’ said the old 
man, looking at him straightly and fixedly. 
The gaze of those eyes, curiously bright, in- 
tensely earnest, smote the young man like 
a sharp weapon. He winced; the blood 





seemed to career madly up into his brain. 
He felt blinded—digzy for the moment. 
But conscience held but a brief dominion. 
He had gathered himself together anew in 
another instant, cool, calm, and collected; 
he drew the girl closer to his heart, and 
bent down and kissed her brow. ‘I love 
her!’’ said he; and Carry, altogether 
broken down by a tumult of emotions, both 
sad, painful, and sweet, drooped her head on 
to his arm, and cried quietly. For a little 
while Mr. Hesketh looked at them both. 
He clasped within his own their joined 
hands. 

‘‘T have said ‘God bless you’ many a 
time, without thinking for whose blessing it 
waslasked. But now, I think I know better 
what it means. God bless you; I suppose 
no one deserves his blessing. But try —~—’’ 
The low, musing tone faded into silence. 

Never before had Mr. Hesketh spoken 
with such solemnity on such a subject. Car- 
oline was awed. Vaughan felt embarrassed ; 
he thought it was time for this scene to end. 
He was relieved when Caroline gently disen- 
gaged herself from his arm, and ran to the 
door to answer a low-tapped summons, ‘* It 
is Mr. Clayton,’’ she said, coming back to 
them. 

The old gentleman raised himself in his 
chair. ‘‘I am ready—I am ready,’ he 
called out, impatiently. ‘‘ Bid him come.”’ 

Vaughan, equally impatient, turned to 
leave the room. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ the invalid went on, with nervous 
haste, ‘‘ you and Caroline can go, but tell 
Mr. Clayton ——”’ 

Here Mr. Clayton entered, followed by 
a clerk with a deed-case. Caroline and 
Vaughan passed together down the stairs. 

*©O, I wish—I wish that man had not 
come. I wish we could have persuaded him 
to rest and be quiet for to-day. I know he 
will suffer afterwards.”’ 

‘‘We have done all we could,’’ said 
Vaughan, in a far more philosophical tone. 
‘‘ Opposition would but have irritated him. 
It is useless to fret, my dear Caroline.’’ 

‘* He was so much better.”’ 

‘‘ Those sudden improvements are gener- 
ally treacherous—we must not rely too 
much——.”’ the young man began, caw 
tiously. 

But Caroline’s quick alarm was aroused. 
She turned to him witha blanched cheek. 
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“Vaughan, 0, — what do you 
mean ?”’ 

** Don’t be so terifed. I only mean --I 
mean we must not be too sanguine. It is 
always well to be prepared for all possibili- 
ties. Don’t you understand ! ”’ 

Yes, she understood. The full tide of con- 
sciousness came in with one great, over- 
whelming wave. It did not need the addi- 
tion of Vaughan’s rapid communication of 
what the doctor had said to him. But he 
told her all. 

“Did he say—no hope?’’ thenshe fal- 
tered. 

** No hope.” 

For an instant she stood motionless as 
stone, then, putting her hands out as if for 
guidance, she tottered into the study, and 
with a blank, hapless look around her, sank 
upon a chair. There she sat, looking so 


white and strange, that Vaughan, in much 
confusion and bewilderment, looked about 
in a vague search for he knew not what of 
restorative efficacy. He found none such 
thing, but instead, on the floor by the win- 
dow, he picked up a dainty little scarf, of 


some fine, fairy-like texture, embroidered in 
gold. A faint odor of otto of roses yet lin- 
gered about it. Had there been no other 
clue to its ownership, that might have de- 
cided it. But Vaughan knew at once from 
whose neck it had dropped. His thoughts 
whirled back to their old rioting ground. 
He clutched it eagerly; he gazed at it 
madly; then, after the first minute, he re- 
membered and glanced round at Caroline. 
She was sitting with her face buried in her 
hands. He thought she was weeping. He 
did not hear her voice, faintly, feebly calling 
hisname. He wasunmindful of everything, 
for the time, except of his new-found treas- 
ure, and all that was connected with it. 
She called him again, after a little while ; 
then he came to her side, with some mut- 
tered words, the sense of which she failed to 
catch. Her poor, pale face looked pitiful 
indeed— the eyes were distended and heavy, 
with the oppression of a woe that could find 
no tears; the lips were white — they moved 
tremulously, but made no utterance. With 
a sudden, sharp sob, she stretched her arms 
to Vaughan, as in entreating, blind reliance 
upon him for help, strength, and comfort. 
Better had she put her trust in some Egyp- 
tian or Hindoo deity of wood or stone. 
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That, at least, would not betray, though it 
failed to aid. But the idolatries of thesé 
civilized days are lavished on what is frailer 
than wood, harder than stone, while deaf and 
obtuse, it may be, as either. 

Vaughan Hesketh was perfectly capable, 
had he so chosen, of assuming the semblance 
of the very tenderness for which poor Carry’s 
desolate heart was yearning. Had he s0 
chosen — but he felt not the slightest incli- 
nation thereto ; and inclination was the guid- 
ing rule of his actions, as self-gratification 
was their aim and end. 

Therefore, he only took her hands in his, 
and led her to the sofa. ‘* Lie down — you 
are quite overcome.” And he stood over 
her for a minute, suggesting calm, compo- 
sure, and such popular prescriptions, in the 
hard, dry tone of a philosopher, or a stoie, 
or a manof the world. He might have been 
either, or all of these, as he stood there, ut- 
tering his sedative sentences at stated inter- 
vals. But Caroline saw nothing, heard 
nothing, felt nothing of the hollowness and 
mocking unreality of his looks, gestures, and 
tones. He was Vaughan —she loved him— 
she believed in him. In such a woman’s 
nature faith and love spring from the self- 
same root—they have their being and 
growth together —they fade and fall -to- 
gether. She could not doubt, because she 
loved him. She loved, as she trusted, with 
her whole heart. No little thing would 
have power to shake either the confidence or 
the love. 

She had pressed her face against the hand 
that held her own. She was quite still, 
quite silent, till presently she raised her face, 
and suffered her eyes to give a long wander- 
ing gaze round the room at the familiar ob- 
jects on every side, and the old man’s espe 
cial chair that was placed opposite to her. 
Then something smote at her heart, and 
would not be denied. Long-drawn sobs 
heralded the passionate burst of tears that at 
once relieved and exhausted her. When 
they were spent, she sank back among the 
sofa-cushions, wearily, hopelessly. 

“That is right,’’ said Vaughan, in appro- 
bation ; ‘rest yourself for a little while. Per- 
haps you could sleep ! ’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘ Try ; it will do you good. Do try,” he 
said, anxiously ; for in truth he began to 
feel perplexed. He had a good deal to think 
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of—to do, perhaps— and much time had 
been wasted already. 

‘‘My uncle,” said the pale, quivering 
lips; ‘‘he will want me, Vaughan, pres- 
ently.”’ 

‘But you had far better recruit your 
own strength first.”’ 

‘Ah! no; don’t ask me, dear Vaughan. 
I must go —I cannot bear to be away.”’ 

She moved restlessly from her reclining 
position. : 

‘‘You must not go to him now, at least 
— Mr. Clayton is still with him now,”’ said 
Vaughan, hastily. 

“T forgot,’’ she murmured, with a slight 
shudder of painful recollection. ‘‘ That is 
why, then, he was so anxious for him to 
come. O, Vayghan— Vaughan! I cannot 
understand — I cannot believe ——’’ 

‘TT must insist on your lying down and 
keeping quiet. Nay, Carry, for my sake, 
you must,’’ he urged, his manner passing at 
once from authority the most cold, to ten- 
derness the most persuasive. ‘I will come 
and tell you when they have gone; then 
you shall do as you like, but don’t stir 
now.” 

She closed her eyes obediently, only whis- 
pering he was to be sure and tell her. 

“Of course I will. I’H go and keep 
watch now.’’ He pressed her hand, and was 
presently gone from the room. 

She lay, patient and contented with his 
promise ; but no sleep could come to those 
aching eyes, no repose could be tasted by 
that *over-wrought spirit. Her first sorrow 
stared her in the face ; she had need to study 
its aspect, to make acquaintance with it as 
she best could. Darkly it loomed before her 
—icily its breath came upon her heart. 
Death was a dreadful visitant. She remem- 
bered dimly her only experience of it. Her 
own childish shrieks of agony, as they tore 
her from the bed whereon lay what had been 
her mother, rang in her ears. Her own 
words she had often remembered since — ‘‘ I 
shall never see her any more! I shall never 
see her any more!’ They set themselves to 
a sort of chant, to which she could not 
choose but listen, albeit it was terrible to 
her. It seemed the very utterance of de- 
spairing bereavement — and so it was. It is 
true that the mechanical phrase of appeal 
for divine help rose more than once to her 
lips, but the cry of her heart went not so 





high. The living faith was not lodged in 
heaven, and in this hour of darkness and of 
trial it went hardly with her. The instine- 
tive consolation to which she turned was in 
Vaughan — Vaughan’s love, Vaughan’s care. 
Yet somehow she was cruelly conscious that 
even that fell short —it failed to give even a 
temporary peace. She felt infinitely deso- 
late—we can all tell after what sort. 
Night had come to her world, and the false 
earthly light failed to illumine the darkness. 
In its shadow she vainly struggled for 
strength— for calm. Then presently came 
to her the thought of her mother, whose 
face, but faintly remembered at other times, 
now rose before her, distinct in its pale, 
worn beauty. Alas! there was no peace 
written there. From parent to child had de- 
scended the conventional husk of semblance 
—the thing that was to stand to them in 
place of religion. The outward sign of an 
absent spiritual grace, that was all! How 
many have such, and only such! God’s pity 
light on them when the hour of trouble 
comes! And truly we know it doth come. 

Caroline lay there a long time —her 
hands pressed to her eyes, as if she could so 
shut out some of the pain that was racking 
her heart. The November twilight began to 
close in, and when she at length aroused 
herself, she was startled to perceive how late 
it must be. She looked at her watch —-she 
had been lying there two hours. Mr. Clay 
ton must surely be gone now, yet Vaughan 
had not come to her. She was perplexed, 
and when a servant came in to say Mr. Hes- 
keth had been asking for her, she rose with 
a pang of mingled remorse and anxiety. 

‘¢ Where is Mr. Vaughan? ”’ 

‘In his room, miss, I believe,’’? the man 
replied. 

‘* He grieves, and he will not let me see,” 
was her thought ; and the idea of his grief 
was to her so touching, so pathetic, that the 
tears fell freely, and her own sorrow grew for 
the time less harsh and galling. 

Yet when she entered into the sick cham- 
ber, and saw, with the new vision given by 
the sad, heavy consciousness of coming woa, 
the familiar face, the beloved gray head, 
then it was hard for Caroline to maintain an 
outside calm above that surging sea of pas 
sionate emotion, that seemed to choke her 
brain and deafen her ears. However, she 
summoned self-control. She stood beside 
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him, leaned over him, spoke lovingly and 
quietly. And he was not now quick-sighted 
to see what in former times he would have 
detected at once —the livid pallor of: her 
face—the occasional convulsive trembling 
of her figure, as she hung about him. 

‘¢T am content now, my queen,” he said 
to her, with almost exulting smile. ‘I have 
finished what I had todo; I may rest now.”’ 

‘That is right. Are you tired?” she 
compelled herself to say. 

‘*Yes—no. No,I amnot tired. I feel 
better, I think.’* 

She replied nothing to'this. She saw that 
in the very utterance of the last words a 
deep, solemn thoughtfulness had come over 
him. From it he aroused, to draw her with 
his feeble hands closer towards him; and 
when she knelt down beside him in her ac- 
customed familiar attitude, he stroked her 
hair with the old caressing tenderness. Now, 
it-seemed to break her heart in twain; but, 
bravely she commanded herself. She an- 
swered him when he spoke, as nearly as she 
could in her usual cheerful tone. He asked 
her to read to him. She rose alertly, went 
to the table whereon were scattered various 
books. His eyes followed her. 

‘* No, child, none of those. On the stand 
by the window you will see a large book — 
read to me out of that.’’ 

Caroline reached it down with a sort of 
awe. In that house the Bible was no fa- 
miliar friend —no well-loved, often-sought 
adviser and comforter. It was but the text- 
book of certain formulas and conventional 
observances — nothing more. All beyond 
that was vague mystery, unsatisfying, unreal. 

There are two classes of humanity whose 
shortcomings cry loudly for the mercy of 
God — professing Christians, who evade the 
putting into practice of their belief, and 
those, far fewer, far rarer, who, while mys- 
teriously blind to the faith, live the life of 
the followers of Christ. 

Mr. Hesketh had been one of these last. 
His past, blameless before men, had been but 
lifeless, dry, withered, and rotten, as re- 
garded all higher aims and aspirations. Up- 
right, honorable, benevolent, and even capa- 
ble of acts of self-denial not generally habit- 
ual to the practice of many a believer — he 
was all this, and yet— what a world was 
wanting! He had perhaps felt the want, 
many a time — what man would not? — but 





his life had been singularly free from those 
great crises which come to some of us like 
electric flashes, revealing at once the noth- 
ingness of earth — the might and the glory of 
heaven. A great sorrow is sometimes needed 
to teach a man the whole meaning of his life, 
Human hearts are touched in divers ways ; 
some, it would seem, are only to be smitten 
like rock — blasted into fragments —‘ earth 
undone,”’ before they can be ‘* God satisfied.” 
" But now—the unrealities of life were 
fading like shadows from before the old man’s 
eyes, and something lay beyond — something 
to which he had been blinded before. Yearn 
ingly he sought and tried to grasp it. Not 
Dives praying for a little water to cool the 
tip of his tongue longed more earnestly than 
the weak, enfeebled invalid + the sometime 
indifferent doubter, too indifferent, indeed, 
to be rightly termed a sceptic —longed now 
to search into the truth, truth that he had 
been content to carelessly pass by all his life. 
For, verily, though men‘may deliberately 
live without God, they cannot — cannot pre- 
pare to die without Him. 

And so it came to pass that Caroline, sit- 
ting on her low stool at her uncle’s feet with 
the Great Book spread open on her lap, read 
therefrom, read words that have been as 
healing waters of consolation to thousands of 
torn and bruised hearts — words that have 
lent strength to the helpless, courage to the 
weak, patience to the restless and the heart 
sick. 

After about an hour that her low voice had 
sounded gently on the quiet of the sick room, 
the old man laid his hand on her shoulder — 
‘« Rest now, my pet. Put out the lamp.” 

She did so, and then resumed her place. 
He leaned back in his chair, with closed eyes, 
meditating many new and strange things. 
The fire-light flickered on his face — on the 
silver hair —the pale, closed eyelids — the 
thin lips, that ever and anon moved rest- 
lessly, a8 in some mute utterance of the 
thoughts that possessed him. 

The flame-light flashed, too, on the figure 
of Caroline, who leaned her head between 
her two hands, and looked fixedly into the 
red heart of the fire. Her face also was very 
pale—the lines of the mouth were more 
rigid than was natural to them, and the eyes 
—Carry’s clear, steadfast, fearless eyes! — 
were cloudy with a kind of intent searching- 
ness. 
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It might have been a long or a short time 
that had elapsed while the old man and the 
young girl each sat still and silent. But at 
length Mr. Hesketh spoke in a tone that 
startled her, it was at once so distinct and so 
tremulous—‘‘ Caroline! teach me — teach 
me @ prayer.” 

She looked up at him almost wildly ; then 
she drooped her head, hid her face, clasping 
her hands tightly before it. The cry of her 
newly-stirred heart arose — a yearning, en- 
treating cry—from the very depths of the 
agony of a vagne remorse, remorse she 
hardly knew for what, but none the less 
trending and terrible. Was it only now, 
that for the first time in all her life, the de- 
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sire, the longing to pray came upon her, to 
be thus strangely echoed? The set words of 
many @ prayer familiar to her lips rose to 
them, but her heart rejected them all. The 
sense of her ignorance, her impotence, her 
unworthiness, overwhelmed her—ay, and 
saved her. 

‘Caroline! ’? entreated the tremulous 
voice again. 

It could not— must not be denied. But 
faint, low, so that the listener bent his head 
to catch the accents, came the first utteran- 
ces. 

‘‘ Our Father — Our Father, O help us! ”’ 

And with a great cry Caroline fell upon 
the old man’s neck 





“ The Apologie of John Ketch, E'sq., the Exe- 
cutioner of London, in vindication of him 
self as to the Execution of the late Lord 
Russel, on July 21, 1683. 


‘Tr is an old saying and a true one, that one 
story ’s good till another ’s heard, but it is one of 
the most difficult things imaginable to dispossess 
the world ofany censure or prejudice, that is once 
fixt or hath taken root in the harts of the People. 
However, since it is not fit that so publick a Person 
as the Executioner of Justice and the Law’s Sen- 
tence upon Criminals and Malefactors should lye 
under the scandal of untrue Reports, and be un- 
justly expos’d to popular Clamour, I thought 
ita matter of highest importance to me to clear 
and vindicate myselfas to the manner of my Lord 
Russel’s Execution, and the hard usage he is said 
sag had in the Severing of his Head from his 


ly. 

‘As to the several reports that have been 
rais’d,; as it hath been always a common Custom 
in the world, not only to magnifie and misrep- 
resent the truth, but to forgo things that never 


were, the falsity of them will appear dicious 
Persons as well by the improbability of them as 
by testimony of those that know the Contrary; 
As namely that I halbeen drinking all the fore- 
going Night and was in Drink when I came upon 
the Scaffold, when as all my Neighbours can tes- 
tifie that I went orderlie to Bed that night and 
wholly undisguis’d in Drink. That I had 20 
Guinnies the Night before. That after the First 
blow my Lord should say, You Dog did I give you 
10 Guinnies to use mesoinhumanly? I'is true 
I receav’d 10 Guenies but not till after having 
dispos’d of his Coat, Hat, and Periwig; I took 
the boldness to give him a small remembrance 
of the Civilities customary on the like occasion, 
as to the report of my striking my Lord into the 








shoulder, how false it is Tappeal to those that were 
the nearest Spectatours of the Execution; and for 
my being committed Prisoner to Newgate, it is so 
Easie a matter to disprove the truth thereof, that 
I need not trouble myself any farther about it. 
**But my grand business is to acquit myself 
and come off fairly as I can, as to those grievous 
Obloquies and Invectives that have been thrown 
upon me for not Severing my Lords Head from 
his Body at one blow, and indeed had I given my 
Lord more Blows then one out of design to put 
him to more then ordinary Pain, as I have been 
Taxt, I might justly be exclaim’d on as Guilty 
of grater Inhumanity then can be imputed even 
to one of my Profession, or had it been occasioned 
by a Bungling and Supine Negligence, I had 
been much to blame. But there are circum- 
stances enow to clear me in this particular, and 
to make it plainly appear that my Lord himself 
was the real obstruct that he had not a quicker 
dispatch out of his World; since if I may speak 
it of a Person of his Quality? He died with more 
Galantry then Discresion, and did not dispose 
him for receiving of the fatal Stroke in such a 
posture as was most suitable, for whereas he 
should have put his hands before his Breast, or 
else behind him, he spread them out before him 
nor would he be persuaded to give any Signal 
or pull his Cap over his eyes, which might possi- 
bly be the Oceasion that discovering the Blow, 
he somewhat heav’d his Body. Moreover after 
having receiv’d the Guinnies, and according to 
my duty ask’t his Lordships Parden, I receav’d 
some Interruption just as I was taking Aim, and 
going to givethe Blow. Thus have truely and 
faithfully expos’d to the Publick all that can be 
said in this matter, and hope, whatever prejudice 
the undiscerning Multitude may retain, to have 
given sufficient satisfaction to all rational judi- 
cious Persons.’? — Votes and Queries. 
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WHISPERS OF THE WATCHING SPIRIT. 


In youth I died, in maiden bloom ; 
With gentle hand Death touch’d my cheek, 
And with his touch there came to me 

A spirit calm and meek. 


He took from me all wish to stay, 

He was so kind, I fear’d him not ; 

My friends beheld my slow decline, 
And mourn’d my timeless lot. 


They saw but sorrow ; I descried 

The bliss that never fades away. 

They felt the shadow of the tomb; 
I mark’d the heavenly day. 


I heard them sob, as through the night 
They kept their watch ; then on my ear 
Amid the sobbing fell a voice 

Their anguish could not hear. 


«* Come, and fear not,”’ it softly cried ; 
** We wait to lead thee to thy home.”’ 
Then leap’d my spirit to reply, 

I come, I long to come. 


I heard them whisper o’er my bed — 

Another hour, and she must die. 

I was too weak to answer them, 
That endless life was nigh. 


Another hour, with bitter tears 

They mourn’d me as untimely dead, 

And heard not how I sang a song 
Of triumph o’er their head. 


They bore me to the grave, and thought 
How narrow was my resting-place; 
My soul was roving high and wide 

At will through boundless space. 


They clothed themselves in robes of black; 

Through the sad aisles the requiem rang; 

Meanwhile the white-robed choirs of heaven 
Aholy psean sang. 


Oft from my paradise I come, 

To visit those I love on earth. 

I enter, unperceived, the doer; 
They sit around the hearth. 


And talk in sadden’d tone of me, 
As one that never may return. 
How little think they that I stand 
Among them as they mourn ! 
But time will ease their grief, and death 
Will purge the darkness from their eyes. 
Then shall they triumph, when they learn 
Heaven’s solemn mysteries. —Titan. 
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HeErkx is a vase of withered leaves, 
Plucked long ago from a rose-tree’s bloom ; 
Yet the scent of their faded beauty gives 
An odor of life to the quiet room — 
An odor that fills my memory 
With thoughts of a cherished red rose-tree. 
I take from my shelf a little book, 

‘** From a faithful friend ’? — ah, well-a-day ! 
Should I not grieve that each lénging look 
Shows me a friendship flown away ? 





But still I am glad a sign to see 
That he once was a faithful friend to me. 


This letter of love in my youthful prime 

Said ‘* Forever thine ’’ — with tear and sigh, 

But now I have learnt that churlish Time 

Gives love and its warmest vow the lie; 

And yet ’tis a pleasant thought to me 

That once she loved me faithfully. 

So when I am sad with silent grief, 

Wishing each weary breath my last, 

These relics of pleasure bring relief 

From the brighter times of the happy past, 

And I feel, though dark my present fate, 

That I was not alway desolate. 
—Chambers’ Journal. Joun CHEsTER. 





SEALS ON OLD LETTERS. 


MEMORIALS are ye of time pass’d away ! 

Vain words, kind records, echoes ’mid decay; 
Crest and device, and proud emblazon’d seal, 
Emblem and motto, what doth each reveal ? 


Behold! A leaf: ‘*I only change in death !’’ 
No amaranth wert thou, in friendship’s wreath, 
Fairest Adele! false gem in beauty set ! 

Leaf born to wither — doom’d to unregret ! 


Lo here! The shears: ‘‘ We part to meet again.” 
Atropos fell hath clipp’d thy thread in twain, 
Peerless Leona ! rose of purity ! 

Death to his garland sad hath gather’d thee ! 


An altar fire, and cross, revered for aye ; 

The motto, **L’Amour et la verite.’’ 

Fair seeming words, and fairer seeming token; 

Flame, quench’d in Lethe —cross, too rudely 

broken ! 

A carrier dove, and the initial ** D,”’ 

Thy letters all are ‘‘ carrier doves ’’ to me, 

O my sweet sister ! thou so treasured still, 

Where’er I wander, or in joy or ill ; 

Time, that nor spareth kindred nor degree, ° 

Hath left unscathed the heart that shrineth thee ! 

A lantern, here, and ‘Brighter hours will 

come: ”’ 

Thou hast gone down in shadow to the tomb, 

O friend beloved ! Green leaves are on the trees, 
The s#mmer wind plays lightly in the bough ; 

But thee the green leaf glads not, nor the breeze ; 
Seeking for light ! for light ! beyond the skies, 

Thou hast pass’d on in hope, but even now, 

E’en to the glorious gate of paradise ! 

The turban’d Moor, borne by our house’s line, 
By one who dwells in eastern lands afar, 

And one who toss’d upon the foaming brine, 
Steers his lone bark by yonder radiant star; 

Ye, lingerers long ! thou ’neath a burning sky, 
Thou, where the storm-vex’d waters onw 

sweep; 

0! be asister’s love the beacon high, 

To point ye homeward o’er the pathless deep ! 


A cypher here, on a fair field impress’d; 

God of the orphan, thou hast spared and bless’d 

My mother! Nay, why count that friends are 
flown 

While ye, the true, are left ?— ye, and the dead 
mine own ! — Titan. 





MAUD VIVIAN. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MAUD VIVIAN. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘* AnD 80 you have a new rector at last? ’’ 

The lady who made this remark threw her- 
self yet more languidly back in the low chair 
upon which she was seated, as though the 
subject was one of supreme indifference to 
herself. 

Lady Giffard, who had been listening with 
forced attention to a recapitulation of her 
sister’s struggles and triumphs in the Lon- 
don season, just drawn toa close, assumed 
an air of greater interest as the conversation 
seemed to return to the precincts of her own 
home, from which she seldom wandered. 

‘¢ Yes; Mr. Sutton has now been three 
months amongst us,’’ she replied, ‘‘ and has 
done as much in those three months as it 
seems possible man could do.” 

OQ, of course,’ returned her sister. 
“Daily service, I suppose ; night schoolsand 
day schools, parish visitings and parish meet- 
ings— one hears of the same thing every- 
where. What sort ofa person ishe? Pre- 
sentable ?”’ 

“< Perfectly,’’ replied Lady Giffard, grave- 
ly ; ‘he is one of the Staffordshire Suttons, 
an old family, as you know.”’ 

‘¢ And a poor one,’’ added Mrs. Vivian. 

The conversation languished ; neither had 
subjects in common wfth the other. Lady 
Giffard was a widow, and lived in retirement 
in the country ; her sister mixed as much in 
the gay world as it is possible for people of 
good family and small fortune to do. 

Two girls sat at the farther end of the same 
apartment; the contrast between them was 
not less than that which subsisted between 
their parents. 

Nature had given to Maud Vivian both 
beauty and grace: art had cultivated both 
to the very uttermost ; perhaps a very criti- 
cal eye might have detected something too 
obviously artificial in her manner and ap- 
pearance, but she was lovely enough to dis- 
arm ordinary criticism, and what was ac- 
quired in her sat upon her so easily that it 
might readily have been taken for what was 
natural. She was turning over a large as- 
sortment of books from a London library, 
with a slight air of superciliousness: there 
was not one amongst them that she had not 
already seen, nor one which she considered 
worth reading which she had not read. 
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Grace Giffard was not beautiful at all, nor 
had she enjoyed greater advantages in the 
way of education than such as fall to the 
usual lot of young ladies educated entirely 
in the country. The organist in the cathe- 
dral town had been her music-master ; mod- 
ern languages she found herself less lost in 
when reading than when speaking ; drawing 
she certainly excelled in, but it was rather 
from natural taste and talent than from su- 
perior instruction. Maud’s playing and 
singing were scarcely inferior to the first-rate 
masters from when she had acquired them ; 
she spoke to Frenchmen and Germans as fla- 
ently as to Englishmen ; her drawings were 
a faithful transcript of the style of one of the 
best artists of the day. 

Thg conversation which we have detailed 
between Lady Giffard and Mrs. Vivian was 
heard by both Maud and Grace. Noshadow 
of interest was displayed in it by Maud; an 
angry flush passed as she listened over the 
cheek of Grace, who, folding up a few mo- 
ments afterwards the work on which she had 
been engaged, quietly left the apartment. 

Another careless survey of the unsatisfac- 
tory volumes, and Maud walked languidly to . 
the window. 

‘‘T must apologize for Grace,’’ said Lady 
Giffard ; ‘‘ she has gone, I doubt not, on a 
visit to a poor neighbor, which could not 
well be deferred ; she will be back presently, 
I dare say.”’ 

Maud bowed. 

‘* T cannot offer you the ponies this morn- 
ing, as we have a dinner-party to-day, and 
George is too fully employed for me to ven- 
ture to order the carriage ; but, if either of 
you like a stroll, I shall be glad to be your 
companion.”’ 

Mrs. Vivian negatived this proposition de- 
cidedly for both; and, Lady Giffard soon 
after leaving theroom, the mother and daugh- 
ter were alone together. 

‘¢ Well, Maud,’? commenced the former, 
‘‘ we have done well in coming; better than 
I anticipated. Lord Luton is at C——., 
with his regiment, I find, and dines here to- 
day.” . 

‘¢ Really,’’ exclaimed Maud ; and then, as 
though ashamed to show the interest which 
she felt in the subject by pursuing it, she 
added, ‘‘ and whom else is this party to con- 
sist of ? ’’ 

‘©Q, his mother and sisters are coming, 
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and the old set as usual — Butlers, Forrest- 
ers, and Thompsons, and one or two of Lord 
Luton’s brother officers, and this Mr. Sutton. 
No country dinner-party is complete, I sup- 
pose, without a sprinkling of parsons.”’ 

‘¢ It will be terribly dull, I am afraid,”’ 
said Maud; “ Aunt Giffard’s dinners are 
something awful. Simpson walks about the 
house as if oppressed already with the weight 
of the approaching festivities ; the new page 
Peter (there is alwaysa new page at Aunt 
Giffard’s), seems rawer than usual ; when I 
asked him a question just now in the hall 
about our luggage, he stared at me incoher- 
ently, and then fled in despair.” 

‘< If there is anything I abhor and detest,”’ 
said Mrs. Vivian, ‘*‘ it is untrained servants.” 
Mrs. Vivian had no establishment of her 
own; her maid and Capt. Vivian’s valet, 
who accompanied them in their somewhat 
erratic existence, were, however, irreproach- 
able in their several provinces. 

«¢ You must be careful, Isuspect, mamma, 
in your remarks on this Mr. Sutton. Did 
you notice that when you spoke of him 
Grace colored, and seemed to recollect at 
once her important engagement in the vil- 

? ”” 

‘‘ Ah! natural enough. Grace is cut out 
for a clergyman’s wife ; how very awkward 
she is.”” 

‘‘No, not awkward exactly,’ said Maud; 
‘‘T was thinking her so much improved ; she 
wants manner, but she has a good deal of 
natural grace.’’ 

‘¢ She cannot have acquired the most or- 
dinary self-possession, my dear, to have be- 
trayed herself in the way you speak of,”’ said 
Mrs. Vivian, conclusively ; ‘I am glad that 
you did not assent to your aunt’s proposal of 
a walk; your journey has been fatigue 
enough for one day without making one’s 
self stupid for the whole evening by violent 
exercise. You aunt’s walks areas tremen- 
dous as her dinners.’’ 

‘‘ For which last, I suppose, it will soon 
be time to dress,’ said Maud. ‘ There, I 
see Grace trudging up towards the house. 
I shall retire, lest I should spoil my own ap- 
pearance by listening too long to a descrip- 
tion of the fascinations of Mr. Sutton.”’ 

Lady Giffard had gone considerably out 
of her way in asking Lord Luton and the 
officers from C—— to one of her dinners ; 
but she was as much aware as either her sis- 
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ter or niece could be, that Compton was 
likely to prove but a dull house after the 
London season ; and as Lord Luton’s family 
lived in the neighborhood, and had been old 
friends of her husband and herself, she gave 
the invitation with the hope of adding some 
vitality to what she had even herself some- 
times felt to be the dulness of the same small 
circle of the immediate neighborhood, end- 
lessly repeated. 

Simpson was indeed a prey to no inconsid- 
erable anxiety on this occasion ; Lady Broad- 
lands and her daughters were not frequent 
guests at Lady Giffard’s, and they were to- 
day expected; Lord Luton and his fellow. 
Guardsmen sat yet more heavily upon the 
much enduring shoulders of poor Simpson, 
who was in truth the only responsible ser- 
vant in Lady Giffard’s household; for who 
could consider honest George, the coachman, 
transplanted from the familiar mysteries of 
the stables to the most unfamiliar ones of the 
dining-room, quite accountable for any crash 
or ‘* contretemps”? which might occur 
through his instrumentality? Peter, the 
new page, would of course prove worse than 
useless. Happy indeed must the event be 
considered, if he did not precipitate the con- 
tents of a sauce-boat over the aristocratic 
shoulders of Lady Broadlands, or revive, by 
some new aggression, in Mrs. Butler’s ungen- 
tle breast, the memory of that new breadth 
in her black velvet, necessitated last winter 
by the plate of vermicelli soup dropped 
from the awkward hands of his predecessor. 

Why, then, give such a dinner with such 
a ménage? We anticipate the question 
from the of course ‘‘ gentle’ and no doubt 
judicious reader. The subject is a wide one. 
When twenty years hence the writer of this 
poor silly story publishes that wise book of 
essays which it is his intention, should he 
live and learn so long, to give to the world, 
one of the most interesting and instructive 
of those dimly foreseen papers he intends 
should be on“ dinner-giving,’’ unless indeed 
during that space so great a change should 
have befallen the aspect of society that in 
the close and crowded rooms of a country 
rectory there shall not be found an absurd 
and uncomfortable representation of the am- 
bitious festivities of the hall, and at the hall 
itself a scarcely less comfortless imitation of 
the yet more august entertainments of the 
castle. But before we proceed, we must 
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emphatically excuse Lady Giffard from any 
peculiar tendency to exalt her own impor- 
tance at the expense of the convenience of 
her guests: her parties were for the most 
part small, well assorted, and well managed, 
the deficiencies of her pages being on the 
whole rather less than greater than those of 
similar domestics in surrounding mansions ; 
and for the present occasion we beg to relieve 
all'fears or hopes of laughable casualties at 
the forthcoming banquet, for there was one 
in the house who, with less visible interest 
in the matter than that displayed by the 
venerable Simpson, had yet given his atten- 
tion to the subject, and was determined that 
all should go off well. Foster, Captain 
Vivian’s valet, was what is sometimes predi- 
cated of servants with such fortunate char- 
acteristics as his, ‘‘ a perfect treasure.”’ His 
interests, that is, were identified with those 
of the family which he served. Lord Luton 
had not been an almost daily visitor at the 
small house in Mayfair just vacated by the 
Vivians, without hopes springing up in the 
faithful bosoms of Mr. Foster and Mademoi- 
selle Annette, certainly not less sanguine 
than those entertained by the master and 
mistress whom they served. Both, after 
duly discussing the matter, had decided at 
once, upon hearing who were expected to 
grace it, that the party should be a great 
success ; to which, when achieved, the honor 
shall be mostly attributed, is more than the 
impartial writer of these pages is yet able to 
decide. Foster was indefatigable; he not 
only worked himself with a vigor that, to 
one who knew him simply from the airs and 
graces of his usually languid supremacy of 
manner, might have seemed surprising, but 
he made all who could work also; if they 
could not, he quietly displaced them. He 
contrived yet more amazingly to keep each 
and all in good humor —no easy task ; so 
that George and Peter were no less grateful 
to him for being relieved entirely from their 
prominence, and in great measure from all 
part in the proceedings, than Simpson for 
the efficient help, which was given so adroitly 
that that solemn personage did not perceive 
until afterwards how entirely he had been 
superseded. 

Lady Giffard, who always made a point of 
being in the drawing-room full a quarter of 
an hour before her guests might be expected 
to arrive, had but just descended, and was 
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standing by the fire, holding almost her first 
conversation with Captain Vivian, when 
Lady Broadlands and her daughters, Lady 
Blanche and Lady Isabel Wareing were an- 
nounced : the Earl had excused himself from 
accompanying them. His one idea was 
‘‘ punctuality,’? by which he understood 
always being too soon for an engagement, 
and this idea he had persisted so successfully 
in impressing upon his household, that it 
had become the characteristic of his family 
as well as of himself. In vain on the pres- 
ent, a8 on many prior occasions, had his 
daughters made some symptoms of resistance, 
in spite of the carriage having been kept 
waiting as long as they could dare to keep 
it, and in spite of the coachman having 
driven as slowly as a coachman could be in- 
duceil to drive, they were still a quarter of 
an hour in advance of the rest of the party. 
lady Broadlands might have been once 
pretty, but she had now a round figure and 
face, and that placidity of temperament 
which commonly accompanies such an or- 
ganization. Her daughters were singularly 
like their father and one another, both being 
tall, pale, with sandy hair, long noses, and 
retreating foreheads. They seated them- 
selves in a corner of the room, and com- 
menced a voluble conversation with Grace. 
Mr. and Mrs. Butler were the next arrivals. 
Mr. Butler was tall, stout, positive, and con- 
sequential, a country squire of the old school, 
with a rooted aversion to London and Lon- 
don life, and a profound reverence for his 
county and himself. Mrs. Butler was also 
tall, but spare withal ; she was attired in the 
best known of her well-known gowns, a 
mute reproach to Lady Giffard for the ‘+ ver- 
micelli ’? which had almost ruined her vel- 
vet. She was not usually an agreeable per- 
sonage, nor was this occasion any unusual 
exception in this particular; indeed, the 
mortification which she experienced on dis- 
covering Lady Broadlands and her daughters 
to be of the party, for which, had she known 
it (risking even the vermicelli), she would 
have dressed so differently, was sufficient to 
embitter her own enjoyment for the rest of 
the evening, and that of any with whom she 
might come into more immediate contact. 
The Forresters followed the Butlers, and the 
Thompsons the Forresters. Mr. Forrester 
was the young member for the county, very 
clever, but somewhat addicted to silence, for 
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which his brilliant wife, Lady Elizabeth, 
made ample amends. The Thompsons had 
lately come into the county, they were enor- 
mously rich, and had just bought the mag- 
nificent place of the ruined Lord L——; 
they were quiet and unpretending, and as 
they did not seem much to care for society, 
it was pressed upon them from all quarters. 
Then came Lord Luton and the officers, after 
whom Mr. Sutton. 

The room was full—the conversation 
flagged — no one’s attention was particularly 
engaged ; it was the most happy moment 
for an effective entrance — the door opened, 
Mrs. Vivian and Maud entered. Dress had 
been profoundly studied by Mrs. Vivian; 
her own black lace was perfect, but Maud’s? 
— It was severely simple ; white, and plain 
to the last degree; it fell in long folds of 
spotless drapery around her; the flower 
and leaf of the ‘‘ stephanotus’’ only were 
wreathed round the back of her dark hair. 
Simple as it all seemed, the dress was fresh 
from the hands of the first modiste in Paris, 
even the wreath had been brought from 
London, lest Lady Giffard’s conservatory 
should not contain the flower, or in such 
perfection. She had never looked more 
lovely. Conspicuous as she had often been 
among the beauty and fashion of London 
drawing-rooms, Lord Luton had never been 
so struck with her charms as here, where 
everything contrasted and nothing came into 
competition with them. He was quickly at 
her side, and hinted in her gratified ear his 
regret at the mercilessness of etiquette, by 
which they would probably be separated in 
the order of the dining-room. She received 
his attentions almost coldly; the tact to 
which she had been educated was perfect. 
She might have acted upon his implied wish, 
and manceuvred into his neighborhood at 
dinner. She did nothing of the kind, she 
sat at the opposite extremity of the table, 
between Mr. Forrester and Mr. Sutton. Mr. 
Forrester’s conversational powers wanted a 
very congenial atmosphere for their expan- 
sion — Maud did not supply that atmosphere, 
so he was more silent even than he usually 
was in society. Grace was upon the other 
side of Mr. Sutton ; they were talking over 
the affairs of the parish during the earlier 
part of the dinner. Lord Luton’s glances 
wandered continually from where he sat to 
the beautiful face which was opposite if not 
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near tohim. At last Mr. Sutton addressed 
Maud : the remark was commonplace enough, 
such as one usually ventures on to commence 
@ conversation with a stranger. She an- 
swered graciously ; it is not pleasant to sit 
silent at a dinner party, when all are talking 
round you—she even deigned to look at 
him. It wasa very striking face; handsome 
it was, certainly, and high bred to the last 
degree, ‘altogether different from what her 
imagination had assigned to the new rector. 
He talked well and cleverly; the latest 
books, the newest pictures, the most recent 
music, —he seemed familiar with them all. 
She had become quite interested; but he 
soon ceased to address her, and returned to 
his parochial conversation with Grace. 
Maud felt a slight degree of pique. It was 
no object with her to fascinate him, but it was 
annoying that he should so evidently prefer 
talking to Grace, when she was willing to 
talk with him. There was something pro- 
voking, too, in his manner; there was no 
want of politeness in it, but there was a 
sense of conscious power in his tones, which 
showed in his first words that it would be 
useless to attempt to snub him, as town 
beauties will sometimes attempt to snub 
clergymen in the country. She looked to 
the other end of the table: Lord Luton was 
talking to Lady Giffard, by whom he sat. 
Matid was much too well educated to be 
enthusiastic about handsome men. But 
Lord Luton certainly did look plainer than 
usual. He had the sandy hair of the earl, 
and something of the family features, but 
he had the countess’ round face and rounding 
figure. Had he not been heir to an earldom, 
you would have said that he was a very 
commonplace-looking man ; his dress was in 
exaggeration of the reigning mode, the filmy 
shirt, sparkling studs, and costly rings, 
seemed to make the want of refinement in 
his figure and the coarseness of his hands 
more perceptible. But his eyes at that 
moment met hers; they might not beefine 
eyes, but they were impassioned enough. 
The faintest and sweetest of smiles hovered 
about her mouth in acknowledgment of his 
expressive glance. It was an intense relief 
when the ladies rose, for it had become 
excessively wearying: Mr. Sutton had long 
been entirely engrossed with Grace; Mr. 
Forrester, placed between Mrs. Butler and 
Maud, could not or would not converse with 
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either. In the drawing-room, Maud gave 
herself up entirely to Lord Luton’s sisters ; 
she showed them her drawings, which they 
had never seen : and as they did not seem to 
appreciate these, she tried subject after sub- 
ject, and when she found their only one to 
be the affairs of their acquaintance, she 
gossiped with them, and would have even 
giggled, had the process not been with her a 
physical impossibility. 

At last the gentlemen entered, and flagging 
conversation revived; the Ladies Wareing 
renewed their several flirtations with the 
officers ; Mrs. Butler ceased from a recital 
of the ‘* vermicelli ’’ disaster, which she had 
at last found in Mrs. Thompson an auditor 
sufficiently good-natured to listen to; even 
the loud loquacity of Lady Elizabeth For- 
rester was drowned in the deep hum of 
masculine tones, and the sharp clatter of the 
tea-things. Again a lull, and a disarrange- 
ment of those who were seated nearest to 
the piano, to which Lord Luton was obsequi- 
ously attending Maud. Mrs. Vivian sat 
down to the instrument, as she generally 
played her daughter’s accompaniments. A 
few chords made the growing silence ‘com- 
plete, and Maud sang. It seemed that her 
triumph was to be complete to-night; she 
had never sang 60 well before. She was a 
consummate artist; but she could not sum- 
mon up her perfect powers at will; some- 
times they refused to come, and then she had 
to cover with artificial graces the want of 
natural passion. To-night she seemed in- 
spired, the low mournful ‘tones of her re- 
strained voice thrilled to the very soul, and 
when the song changed and rose at its close 


to a gush of triumphant melody, the wonder-, 


ful power of her voice was felt perhaps the 
more from the perfect management by which 
it was moderated so perfectly to the dimen- 
sions of the room. 

‘¢ Bravo! ’’ exclaimed Lord Luton; ‘I 
don’t think Grisi could have beaten that.”’ 

Maud started ; she had forgotten his near- 
ness ; his voice jarred upon her ear. There 
was one almost opposite the piano who had 
stood in rapt attention as she sang, drinking 
in her tones with such intense admiration 
and delight, that she was watching and 
listening to catch his first remark upon her 
performance when she ‘ceased, but he had 
not spoken ; he had turned away from those 
he had been before conversing with ; he was 
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standing still, silent, and ubsorbed. It was 
the new rector. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was Sunday at Compton: when Mra. 
Vivian and Maud descended, they found that 
Grace had some time since finished her early 
breakfast, and departed for the Sunday- 
school. It would be a great error in the 
reader, one which, with the judgment we 
attribute to him, he would be little likely to 
fall into, if he supposed that Mrs. . Vivian 
would have spoken to any one .nearer than 
her sister, as she did of clergymen, church 
schools, and services. She could be enthu« 
siastic about them all, indeed it was not long 
since, before the appearance of Lord Luton 
on the stage, she and Maud had severally 
and conjointly captivated a very young no- 
bleman, deeply interested im such things, by 
the sympathetic feeling which they had dis- 
played in them, but the young gentleman's 
castle was in Ireland, and such castles. in 
those days were almost as visionary as those 
which our good neighbors across the Chan- 
nel described geographically as in Spain. 
There were three dowagers with life-inter- 
est im the estates, who left a very small 
remaining sum for the poor possessor of the 
ancestral title. He had therefore been qui- 
etly dropped for the present, and though he 
had not been left hopeless, his hopes had 
been severely tried, and if they still lingered, 
were sustaining him on the sunny shores of 
the Mediterranean, whither he had -carried 
them with other freight and friends, in his 
beautiful yacht. The religion of the Vivians, 
like all about them, was undeniably correct ; 
it had worshipped in the ssthetic temples of 
Belgravia, where the beautifal head of Maud, 
in bonnets scarcely less beautiful than itself, 
had often bowed. In the country, their de- 
votion had always been more constant even, 
though not less conspicuous, than in town: 
Captain Vivian, then, with his wife and 
daughter, naturally enough helped to fill 
the square roomy pew of Lady Giffard in 
the parish church at Compton. There was 
little change since they had last entered it 
in the appearance of that ancient edifice, and 
that scarcely to be attibuted to thenew reetor, 
as it consisted chiefly ina large memorial 
window of the least objectionable of modern 
stained glass, placed there by Lady Giffard 
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in- affectionate remembrance of Sir Walter, 
her late husband. 

There was considerable change certainly 
in the manner in which the service was con- 
ducted, an earnestness and reverence felt 
which there had not been before. The sing- 
ing was better, the fiddles were gone, there 
was little to torture the most refined ear, 
though there might not be much to pamper it. 

Maud Vivian seldom sang in country 
churches, it spoils the voice; to-day she 
sang, not as she sometimes had done when 
she had deigned to do so, filling the whole 
building with her own glorious voice, till 
the startled school-children paused, and the 
rustic congregation listened open-mouthed 
and silent. Quietly she to-day blended her 
powerful voice with Grace’s weak one, sus- 
taining but not overpowering the sinking 
treble of the school-children. The sermon 
was & simple exposition of part of the ser- 
vice, earnest rather than eloquent. Maud 
was a little disappointed ; she knew not why, 
but she had expected eloquence from Mr. 
Sutton. Mrs. Vivian did not attend the af- 
ternoon service, she declared herself unwell, 
which was indeed thé case, though not her 


chief reason for staying at home ; she had a 
considerable arrear of correspondence to make 
up, and Sunday afternoons were her great 
help on such occasions. 

Captain Vivian and Maud accompanied 


Lady Giffard and Grace. If Maud had felt 
disappointed in Mr. Sutton’s oratorical pow- 
ers in the morning, she was the more start- 
led by the display of them in the afternoon. 
The sermon was upon “ Truth.” It had 
one great fault, that it was intellectually 
above the mass of the congregation. The 
clear strong sentences fell with a certain 
sternness on the ear, which was compelled 
to listen to them ; they seemed like the very 
voice of conscience itself, severe, upbraiding, 
fraught each with so strange a knowledge of 
the human heart, that more than Maud 
shrank back, as if there must be to them- 
selves some personal meaning intended in 
them. There were passages of fervid pas- 
sion, but they were short and self-restrained. 
It was no sermon to send the listener away 
satisfied with himself, charmed with the 
preacher ; it was crushing and humiliating 
to all consciousness of untruth and insincer- 
ity. It brought home the general sense of 
falseness, something as a detected lie will 
bring home the particular sense of it. 
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‘* A very fine sermon, indeed ; don’t know 
when I have heard a better,’’ remarked Cap- 
tain Vivian, as they left the church. 

‘‘ Very,’’ assented Maud, mechanically. 

Lady Giffard joined them. 

‘* T have been trying to induce Mr. Sutton 
to dine with us,’’ she said, ‘* but it seems to 
be impracticable, he has always some engage- 
ment in the parish, Sundays and week-days.”’ 

Maud retired at once to her room when 
they reached the house. She had seldom felt 
so bitterly —and she had often felt it very 
bitterly — the meanness and wretchedness of 
the life they led. In that instant she could 
have given up every object for which she had 
been educated, at which she had aimed—she 
could have swept all aside, and tried to be- 
gin again a new and better life, which, how- 
ever it might lose in glitter, should be at 
least dignified and true. It was intolerable, 
this struggle to mix in society for which their 
fortune was so unfit; it was unmaidenly to 
lend herself to schemes in which, for wealth 
and for position, every higher instinct must be 
stifled and flung aside. She could have wept, 
she had wept at such moments; they had 
occurred to her before, though seldom with 
such force. But one dark object stood before 
her in that narrow path which she could al- 
most have chosen. Poverty she might have 
braved, but ruin—asshe had been accustomed 
to hear the alternative called—made her stop 
shortin terror. It was not possible, she feared, 
for her father and mother, if they wished 
itto turn aside, and live in suitable retire- 
ment ; they had risked everything, they were 
embarrassed to the last degree; the house 
which they had just left, the season which had 
just closed, had almost exhausted their entire 
resources ; the thing had been a speculation, 
it was on the very verge of success. Lord 
Luton had only not proposed, and with that 
proposal, affluence and rank might be secured, 
not for herself alone, but for those whom, 
with all their faults (for how much, if they 
had sinned, had they sinned for her), she 
could not but love and long to gratify. 

She had not taken off her walking dress, 
she had thrown herself upon a seat before 
her dressing-table, she looked at the reflection 
of her features — in no place, certainly, more 
fitly than in that at which she had so lately 
aimed, would sit that queenly grace and 
beauty — she would be good and true, but 
not yet, not till the one inevitable sin, if it 
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were a sin, had been committed ; she would 
use the wealth and influence which might be 
hers for the highest objects; but she must 
attain them; the cost might be great, but 
they must be won. 

The conflict was over; there was little 
trace of it when she entered the drawing- 
room. 

‘“* Are you well, dear Maud?” asked Lady 
Giffard, in her kindliest tones. 

‘* Perfectly, thank you.”’ 

‘*I thought you looked somewhat pale, 
but your color has already returned.”’ 

Sunday evenings are not commonly lively 
in English country houses; the eye will 
glance to the mantelpiece and anticipate the 
hour for retiring, or for ‘‘ prayers,”’ where 
they precede retiring. Lady Giffard was an 
excellent person; she banished from the 
drawing-room table on Sunday those several 
piles of books, each lettered with ‘‘ Mudie’s 
Select Library,’”’ which covered it in littered 
profusion on week-days; she secreted the 
daily papers; there had been a time when 
even letters, which had on that day arrived, 
could only be, with great difficulty and very 


adroit management, obtained by her guests. 

Mrs. Vivian leant back in her chair, a 
volume of sermons was in her lap, but her 
thoughts were far away, and most remote 
from the subject of the particular discourse 
at which the book was opened, and of which 


she had read the first few sentences. It was 
headed ‘*On Renunciation of the World.” 
Captain Vivian slept. If it seem to the 
reader that he has hitherto been. placed some- 
what in the background in these pages, we 
can only say that the position which he oc- 
cupics in them is precisely similar to that 
which he did occupy in actual life. He was 
a middle-aged man, a younger son, his 
brother was a baronet in one of the northern 
counties, he read the papers perseveringly, 
dyed his whiskers, had been strikingly hand- 
some, and was still very good-looking. 

To return to our family group. Lady 
Giffard sat close to the table, her figure be- 
trayed no sign of weariness, she was slowly 
reading a darkly-bound volume of old-fash- 
ioned divinity, which she much affected. 
Grace looked worn and tired with her school 
work. She was solacing herself for the 
fatigues of the day by a story in the Church- 
man’s Companion. Maud held in her hand 
& history which she had found upon the 
table, and tried in vain to become interested 
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in. It was that of a very holy but not very 
human chorister boy, whose edifying end at ’ 
the close of a certain modicum of pages might 
be so infallibly expected, as to save the reader 
from the slightest shock of surprise when he 
arrived at the catastrophe. 

Nearer and nearer drew the hand of the 
clock to that hour at which the domestics of 
Lady Giffard were assembled for family 
worship. There had been no conversation 
going on for some time, when the dead 
silence was broken by the sound of wheels 
along the drive, the stopping of a carriagé at 
the door, and the ringing of the door-bell. 

Captain Vivian awoke with a start, Lady 
Giffard laid down her book, Mrs. Vivian be- 
came suddenly all attention, the door of the 
drawing-room opened, and Lady Broadlands 
was announced. 

The Dowager Countess of Broadlands had 
many eccentricities, not the least was the 
hour at which her calls were usually made ; 
she seldom rose herself before the evening, 
and it never seemed to occur to her that 
others might be ending their day at the time 
at which she commenced her own. She was 
still handsome ; the brilliancy had not left 
her eyes, nor, although upwards of sixty, 
had she lost that profusion of dark’ hair for 
which in youth she had been remarkable. 
If it were needful yet further to account for 
the present strangely-timed visit of Lady 
Broadlands to the reader, we may add that 
her maid, Mrs. Raffles, was a very old friend 
of Captain Vivian’s valet, Mr. Foster, and 
that the dowager countess, having heard 
something of Lord Luton’s devotion to Miss 
Vivian, could not resist giving the family of 
that young lady a piece of information which 
she thought them, under the circumstances, 
entitled to, besides learning as much as she 
possibly could of the real posture of affairs 
between her grandson and Miss Vivian. 

“Ah, Captain Vivian, what years since 
we met at Rome ; and this is your daughter ; 
let me take you to the light to look at you.”” 

Maud smilingly yielded to the examina- 
tion. It might have embarrased some young 
ladies to stand near a bright lamp with two 
penetrating dark eyes fixed for some moments 
on their face. Maud was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. Lady Broadlands held her for some 
moments by the arm, and gazed earnestly in- 
to her face; she then released her with an 
audible sigh. 

‘‘ My dear Lady Giffard,”’ she oman 
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again, ‘‘I owe you a thousand apologies for 
disturbing your household on such a day and 
hour, but to tell you the truth,’’ lowering 
her voice, ‘‘ I have only just discovered from 

our faces what day it is; and for the hour, 
i must go so very far back if I begin to 
apologize for that. Ah! my good Grace, 
1 see you stare, and are thinking what a 
fiend old Lady Broadlands must be for not 
knowing Sundays from week-days. But con- 
sider, it is almost a week since I left my bed, 
and years since I went to church. So the 
Queen is going to make a royal visit at the 
poor Duke of V-——’s; what a pity all this 
pageant is, he is almost ruined already, and 
now he will be quite. All Walter Scott —I 
date every evil in that direction (including 
Puseyism) to Sir Walter. You know our 
good vicar, no one respects him so much as I 
do, indeed very few people respect him at 
all ; the church, when I last went into it, 
was just like a Catholic church, music, 
flowers, and candlesticks, and all, to the ser- 
mon about transubstantiation ; — we must 
remember the Reformation, the glorious Re- 
formation some people call it; I never did. 
But then all our commerce and prosperity, 
where would they be? nowhere, but for the 
Reformation; and though we may have 
given up many fine doctrines and useful 
practices, I don’t know any doctrine decid- 
edly objectionable that we hold, but justifi- 
cation by faith, and there, though I think 
Luther decidedly wrong, I can never quite 
acquit Paul. But I see I shock my poor 
friend. Let us change the subject. What 
do you think of colonization, Captain 
Vivian? ’’ 

Captain Vivian had not the tongue of a 
ready speaker ; perhaps, even if he had been 
blessed with such a gift, he would have 
found some difficulty in going off at once on 
the subject ; as it was, he put the question 
from him as well as he could, and Lady 
Broadlands herself took up the theme: she 
changed it in an instant for another, and 
another ; at last she turned round suddenly 
on Lady Giffard, and asked if she had heard 
that her grandson, Lord Luton, was going to 
be married? 

No, Lady Giffard had not. 

“QO, yes,’’ pursued Lady Broadlands, 
“Luton is going to marry —a charming 
match — his father isso rejoiced — the young 
lady is staying with them at present.”’ 





‘“‘ May I ask her name?’’ inquired Mrs, 
Vivian, in a voice which she yainly endeay- 
ored to render calm, 

“QO yes, ib is no secret; Miss Crow, the 
daughter of the great banker, the richest 
heiress in the country, and a handsome girl 
into the bargain ; Luton is a lucky man.’’ 

‘* Miss Crow has not been long at East 
Hanger, I suppose?’’ remarked Lady Gif- 
fard ; ‘*‘ Lord Luton, with his mother and 
sisters, dined here last. week, and none. of 
them mentioned her.’’ 

‘“‘ No, I dare say not,’’ said Lady Broad. 
lands, ‘‘ it has been kept very quiet. Indeed, 
Luton himself has scarcely seen her, but his 
father told me everything would be settled 
during this visit, 1t is a capital connection ; 
we are a poor family, this will quite set us 
up again. Do you know my grandson, Mrs, 
Vivian? ”’ 

“ Yes, we met; Lord Luton in Italy, often 
in town, and last week here,’’ replied Mrs. 
Vivian: her veice had recoyered itself en- 
tirely. 

The eyes of the dowager had been fastened 
all this time upon, Maud, as that young lady 
had been perfectly aware ; conscious of the 
fact, she had betrayed herself by no change, 
the slightest, in countenance or complexion, 

‘* By the way,’’ resumed Lady Broadlands, 
“Tam forgetting the object of my visit; 
you want an under housemaid, Lady Giffard, 
and I have one to suit you ; when will you 
be ready for her? She is the very thing.” 

It is not only in her hours of paying visits, 
and in her singular style of conversation, 
that the Dowager Lady Broadlands was e¢- 
centric ; her schemes of active benevolence 
were as various as they were unusual. One 
of them consisted in training up young girls 
for domestic service, part of which training 
was accomplished in the admirable village 
schools, which she had established, part in 
her own house under her housekeeper. Lady 
Giffard accepted therefore, conditionally, the 
young housemaid thus offered, and Lady 
Broadlands took her leave. 

In her carriage was seated a young lady, 
her patient companion, who on the present 
occasion had been reading by the carriage 
lamp, with which Lady Broadlands always 
provided herself for the purpose on such noc- 
turnal visits. 

‘* Well, Misa Cattermole, if they burn 
their fingers now, it is their own fault. I’ve 
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told them everything. The girl is beautiful, 
but as cold as snow.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


On the following day, Lord Luton, with 
two of his brother officers, rode over to Comp- 
ton, to call upon Lady Giffard. They : found 
the ladies at home. Mr. Sutton was in the 
drawing-room when they were announced. 
He was sitting near Maud. The conversa- 
tion had been general before, but with the 
increased party it was broken up so far, that 
after the usual greetings, Maud could without 
awkwardness give herself up to a dete-d-tete 
with her neighbor. Lord Luton drew near, 
and’ would fain have joined in it, but the 
subject was German literature, and he knew 
nothing about it. Maude and Mr. Sutton 
were evidently deeply versed in it, and en- 
tered into the subject so enthusiastically, 
that it was hardly possible to break in upon 
the conversation abruptly with a remark 
that had no reference to it. Lord Luton was 
annoyed, and turned away. His admiration 
of Maud was so deep that he felt always some 
degree of embarrassment in her presence. 
He had come to-day to test,as far as he 
could, her feeling with regard to himself, 
and she gave him no opportunity. That 
morning he had received a letter from his 
sister, informing him of the matrimonial de- 
sign of his father in his favor ; another from 
his father, who asked for his presence at 
East Hanger, on the plea of family business 
to be discussed between them. 

Did Maud love him? If so, he would 
sacrifice everything — his father’s probable 
anger, all possible injury to his prospects, 
and estrangement from his family. She had 
often retired from his advances, but seldom 
80 decidedly as to-day. The hum of conver- 
sation filled the room ; he could not join in 
it. All the heart he had was Maud’s, and 
she sat talking on to that handsome parson 
as if she were unconscious of his presence. 
Maud seemed to be bent upon another con- 
quest; her beauty, her singing, her strange 
power of eloquence on any congenial theme, 
must surely raise strange and bold hopes in 
the breast of the new rector. 

When the officers rose to go, Maud scarce- 
ly distinguished Lord’ Luton from the rest. 
He left, deeply annoyed, bitterly disap- 
pointed. To be cut out by a country clergy- 
man was too humiliating. 





Mr. Sutton was almost daily at Lady 
Giffard’s ; his parochial conversations with 
Grace were somewhat fewer ; those on gen- 
eral subjects with Maud grew more frequent. 
Mrs. Vivian was at this time confined to her 
room with illness, or these last might have 
been in great measure prevented. Nothing 
was heard of Lord Luton ; all that could be 
ascertained was that Miss Crow was still at 
East Hanger, but that Lord Luton had been 
there for a few days only since her arrival. 

This visit to Lady Giffard was destined to 
be an important one in the life of Maud; a 
dark event impended over her, which here 
was to be consummated. Here she was to 
know her first deep grief; here, in the small 
circle to which her affections had been hith- 
erto bounded, there was to come that black 
intruder which sooner or later enters into 
all. 

Mrs. Vivian had long been suffering from 
a disorder which her pride had hitherto en- 
abled her to struggle with and conceal. The 
time had now arrived when no effort could 
avail to hide from herself and others the cir- 
cumstance of her declining health. She 
grew rapidly and alarmingly worse. The, 
doctors gave no hope of her ultimate recoy- 
ery. Maud loved her mother; if there was 
one strong point in her character, it was her 
affection for her parents. Very much of 
healthy natural feeling had been repressed 
in her, in the artificial atmosphere in whieh 
her life had passed; but not this. Hard in- 
deed would it have been had it been other- 
wise. Searcely could parents have done 
more for what they conceived to be their 
child’s advantage than hers had done for 
her. With means very limited indeed, they 
had given her an education such as seldom 
can be commanded by the most affluent. To 
do this the more effectually, they had, during 
great part of her youth, resided abroad, to 
which neither was by taste inclined; and 
though their own interest might seem and 
was bound up in the success of their scheme 
for securing a brilliant marriage for their 
daughter, they knew that whenever that 
took place they must themselves retire inte 
obscurity, or dependence, scarcely less at- 
tractive. 

And Maud, who had so lately been the 
light of London drawing-rooms, whose brain 
was still full of the follies and frivolities of 
fashionable life, kept watch now in her 
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mother’s sick room—vunwearied watch. 
Her character seemed to throw off with sud- 
den effort much that was false and artificial, 
and to show a force and tenderness of which 
even those nearest to her would have scarcely 
believed her capable. And in that sick room 
stern lessons were severely taught her. The 
world was fading fast away from one who 
had been from — its votary. No glitter 
of its gifts could attract, no remembrance of 
its pleasures could console, the spirit which 
stood trembling on the shore from which 
stretched the tremendous ocean of eternity. 

The books which Mrs. Vivian chose to 
have read to her, and no less those that she 
desired should be set aside, made Maud, even 
in thesplendor of her own youth and beauty, 
pause to inquire even for herself what were, 
after all, the real interests of life. Her 
mind travelled on to old age, to hours of 
sickness and of pain which might be hers, 
and the objects and pursuits whereby she had 
so lately been engrossed seemed inconceiva- 
ble. r. Suttan often came to the house, 
and she met him constantly. All around 


her were kind, and shared with her the grief 
and anxiety caused by her mother’s illness, 
but he alone guessed by some strange intui- 
tion, and watched and sympathized with that 
inner conflict of her own spirit which went 


on at this period. 

It was a warm afternoon in August. Mrs. 
Vivian had not slept at all during the pre- 
vious night, and had been very restless 
during the morning. The pain from which 
she suffered most continually had now at last 
yielded in some degree to the soothing power 
of opiates, and she slept. Maud stood gazing 
on her: it seemed incredible that an illness 
which had lasted little more than a fortnight 
should have made such a change as had 
pant over her appearance. Maud did not 

now how carefully, until she had been com- 
pelled to declare herself ill, not only the 
symptoms of her malady, but its ravages, 
had been concealed. She was not given to 
tears, but her eyes filled with them; she 
knelt down, and hid her face upon the bed 
inasilent paroxysm of grief. It was quickly 
checked ; she bathed her eyes, and let the 
air from the opened window come against 
her brow : it was scarcely cooler than that in 
the apartment. She rang the bell and sum- 
moned her mother’s maid to remain with her 
whilst she herself went into the garden for a 
few moments. Air and some change of 
scene she felt to be so necessary that she 
would not lose this opportunity of seeking 
them. Passing noiselessly the drawing-room 
door, that she might be joined by no one, 
she left the house. The garden was in its 
beauty ; dazzling were the vivid hues of the 
late summer flowers ; the air was heavy with 
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the scent of the heliotrope and mignionette. 
The scarlet glare of the geraniums and ver- 
bena, and the laden atmosphere, seemed in- 
tolerable, however. Maud passed on to a 
long walk beyond, shaded by trees; at the 
farther end of it was a seat, which, through 
an opening of the trees, commanded t 
winding road which led to the house, anda 

leasant view of broken forest-land beyond, 
~—s which, and far away, gleamed a 
thin shining line of light,—the distant 
ocean. 

Maud sat unconscious of the outer world, 
her tired eyes half closed. She leant back, 
and tried in vain to obtain a few moments’ 
oblivion of the suffering in which she found 
herself so suddenly involved. She withdrew 
her mind forcibly from the present, and 
turned it to the future ; it was scarcely more 
encouraging. One thing she had resolved 
upon—to forego, resolutely and entirely 
forego, the schemes in which she had in- 
volved herself. If there were no other way 
to gain wealth and station than by contract 
ing a marriage which, from the very recok 
lection of how it had been schemed for, had 
become most repugnant to her, she would 
forth into the world, and wring from it in 
the bitterness of toil her daily bread. Wild 
visions filled her brain—she would be an 
artist, an actress, a governess. 

She started from her day-dream ; a foot 
step was sounding on the gravel walk which 
led to where she sat. She felt so nervous 
from the excitement she had undergone, that 
she would have withdrawn if she could have 
hoped to have done so unperceived. An in- 
stant of hesitation, and the last turn of the 
walk was rounded, and she perceived that 
the intruder was Lord Luton. 

He had ridden up to the house, he said, to 
inquire after Mrs. Vivian. He had sees 
Maud from the road, though she had not 
looked up when he passed close to her. He 
had left his horse at the gate, had not been 
to the house, but had sought her out at 
once. 

He was pale, and his voice faltered as he 
spoke, and his hands played restlessly with 
the riding-whip which he held. - 

‘* Miss Vivian,’’ he began, after his some- 
what incgherent apologies for his presence, 
‘my errand will seem a strange one at such 
a time. I am come to ask you if you will 
be my wife. I wish I soul have chosen 
some other moment for the question, but cir- 
cumstances have occurred in my own famil 
which make it imperative that I should see 
to hear from you at orfce the answer which I 
hope for.”’ 

faud knew from the first tones of his 
voice what must follow, and had gathered 
herself up to meet it. Her own voice 
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trembled not as she replied, ‘* Lord Luton, I 

cannot marry you ; I do not love you as the 

woman who is to be your wife should love 
ou.” ; 

He drew back abashed; he had ventured 
to expect a much more gracious reception of 
his offer. Maud and her family had drawn 
him on to this ; his friends had told him so ; 
everybody had seen it. She had certainly 
given him somewhat less encouragement in 
the country than in town; but Lord Luton 
had never so far lost his confidence in his 
epee and expectations as to think that if 

e could make up his mind to request the 
honor of her hand, it would be declined. 
He drew back then, and said, coldly, 

‘‘ That is your decision ? ”” 

‘‘ Lord Luton,”’ said Maud, ‘I owe you 
many apologies for conduct of which, be- 
lieve me, I have but just learned to perceive 
the folly and the fault. Ido not love you; 
I never have loved you; if I have in any 
way encouraged you to think so, I ask your 
pardon. If you knew the great sorrow from 
which thisself-knowledge of mine has sprung, 
you would grant it, I am sure.”’ 

‘“‘Tt is the handsome parson,” thought 
Lord Luton; ‘* she cannot be so mad as to 
think that she could sink, with her gifts and 


beauty, to be the wife of a country clergy- 
man. 

** Miss Vivian,” he said, ‘ before 
came hither, I cannot but think that I was 
distinguished in some degree by your pre- 
ference. If you have found here another 
more calculated to make you happy, as your 
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friend I ought to rejoice, I suppose ; but if I 
might speak to you as a friend, I would 
warn you lest you should be mistaking your 
avocation.’’ 

“T do not understand your meaning,” 
said Maud, coldly. 

‘It is merely that I think you less calcu- 
lated than any young lady of my acquaint- 
ance to find your happiness in a country 
parsonage.’’ 

‘T have no idea of seeking it there,” said 
Maud, simply ; ‘ you are entirely mistaken 
in what you suppose. If your advice be 
meant kindly, I accept it kindly; if un- 
kindly, I still accept it, for I do not deserve 
kindness from you.’? Her strength failed 
her: tears filled her eyes. 

Lord Luton forgot his annoyance ; he re- 
membered only what he had forgotten — the 
intensity of his passion. 

“*Maud,”’ he exclaimed, ‘¢ you must hear 
me. Ihave come to you against my mother’s 
entreaties and my father’s commands; you 
are aware, I know, of what is going on at 
East Hanger ; you must see that I am sacri- 
ficing something for your sake. Are you 
quite insensible to the sacrifice, and the 
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proof it gives of my sincerity? We could 
not be very wealthy if we married, nor so 
much so as you would probably have antici- 
_ if you ever gave the matter a thought, 

ut we might be very happy. You do love 
me sufficiently, I am sure, or you did, and 
may do again.”’ 

Maud was almost exhausted with the con- 
flict of feeling which she had passed through, 
but she nerved herself for an answer that 
should be final. 

‘‘ Lord Luton, I dare not marry you,”’ she 
said ; ‘‘ [never loved you ; you are mistaken. 
There is one obligation only that you can 
confer on me,— that you will never refer 
again to this. See! there are Lady Giffard 
and Grace.’’ 

They were indeed coming through the 
garden in search of Maud. Both had re- 
covered sufficiently their self-possession to 
meet them without more that was unusual 
in their manner than might be attributed in 
Maud to agitation connected with the suffer- 
ing she was passing through, and in Lord 
Luton to that indescribable awkwardness 
which all feel more or less in the presence of 
deep grief in others. t 

e had come over to make inquiries after 
Mrs. Vivian’s health, and having seen Miss 
Vivian in the garden, he had ventured to 
join her, instead of first calling at the house. 
Nothing could be more natural. 


CHAPTER IV. 

We must introduce the reader to the 
Rectory. In a pleasant room facing the 
south, around the window of which the 
jasmine and climbing roses formed a natural 
framework, and scented every breeze that 
entered, sat Mr. Sutton. It was an a 
able apartment ; books everywhere, on the 
walls, on the tables, on the floor; a few fine 
ym gone of religious pictures hung here 
and there against the dull old-fashioned 

aper. There was much litter of sermons, 
etters, and manuscripts, around: he was 
refreshing himself, after a fatiguing walk in 
the parish, by a letter to an old friend. Tt 
was on the thinnest of paper, destined doubt- 
less for some distant locality. 

“T cannot say why I have delayed telling 
you so long,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ what will interest 
you so much. I have seen Miss Vivian, and 
need no longer your detailed descriptions of 
that young lady ; she is hy at Compton 
with her aunt, Lady Giffard. In her beauty, 
I need not tell you that I have not been dis- 
appointed, nor in her accomplishments, 
which are scarcely less remarkable. But f 
know not how to encourage your ho 
Rumor still assigns her to Lord Luton; but 





then rumor assigns Lord Luton to Miss 
Crow, the great heiress, who is staying at 
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+ at Broadlands. Time must reconcile 
fhe inconsistency. At the present moment, 
circumstances have arisen to suspend all 
intercourse between the Vivians and Lord 
Luton. Mrs. Vivian is ill, hopelessly ill; 
and Miss Vivian shows under her trial the 
very qualities which you regretted that even 

our passion could not endow her with. 
She has, I am sure, a depth of character 
which the scenes in which you met her were 
me wey of drawing forth. I have seen 
much of her, and it needed almost the pre- 
compas state of my affections to prevent 
my feeling more powerfully than would have 
been well and wise for me the attraction of 
her charms. It seems to me that she is 
passing at this moment through a crisis of 
events and feelings which may have much 
result on the course of her future life. You 
were totally mistaken in your judgment of 
her when you spoke of her as ‘cold’ and 
‘heartless.’ She has grown up in a very 
atmosphere of worldliness, and yet I could 
not say that she is worldly. She is capable 
of a great sacrifice, and I suspect that she is 
making one. I do not think that she will 
marry Lord Luton, and that from no un- 
willirigness on his part. I will write to you 
again shortly, and tell you all that happens. 
I scarcely know whether to relate an inci- 
dent so trivial that it probably meant very 
little, lest you should construe it into mean- 
ing much. Yesterday, finding myself alone 
with Miss Vivian, I mentioned that I had 
heard from you lately, and that you were 
the most intimate friend I had. She started, 
and the color came into her cheek. She 
made no inquiry concerning you. I added, 
how deeply interested you would be to learn 
that I had seen her. She replied, ‘ Lord 
Kingsford is very good; you are fortunate 
in having such a friend.’ She bent over a 
stand of flowers beside which we stood, and 
added, after a few moments, ‘He is the 
only man who ever ventured to hint that I 
had a fault.’ And nowI must conclude, 
having left no room in thissheet for my own 
feelings and circumstances, with which I 
troubled you sufficiently in my last.”’ 

Mr. Sutton was on the point of ringing for 
his servant to take his letter to the post, 
when a loud knock was heard at the quiet 
front door of the Rectory, succeeded by a 
louder ring ; a rustling of stiff silks in the 
passage ensued, after which the entrance of 
the Dowager Lady Broadlands. 

** Ah, Mr. Sutton,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
are surprised to see me; but I am dying to 
know how poor Mrs. Vivian js, and am not 
satisfied with the brief account I can gather 
from the servants at the house, where I have 
just called to inquire.” 

‘* Mrs. Vivian isno better, I fear,’’ replied 
Mr. Sutton ; ‘ I saw her this morning.” 
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‘¢ Yes, I was sure you would have but 
just left the house, ifI did not find that you 
were there. What. sad and sudden calam- 
ity ; we all ought to prepare ourselves, Mr, 
Sutton.”’ 

Lady Broadlands was rapidly reviewing 
Mr. Sutton’s books upon the table ; as she 
spoke, she seized upon one, a small. Latin 
copy of Thomas & Kempis. 

**So you read my favorite, Thomas a 
Kempis. Heavens, what a mess we are all 
in, Mr. Sutton, if these books should be true, 
clergy and laity alike; whata life we are 
all leading. I have long intended to give 

u a call, such an excellent account have | 

eard of you, but, you must pardon my say- 
ing so, you have disappointed me.”’ 
r. Sutton smiled, and regretted the fact. 

«¢ Why, you know as well as myself,’’ pur- 
sued Lad Seoleda, ‘¢ that there are two 
sorts of life for a man of your profession — 
the priest-life and the clergyman of the es 
tablishment life. Now, I thought you had 
chosen the first, and I find you haven’t. | 
have only to-day learnt your secret from m 

randson, Lord Luton, who has just left me 
in a towering passion, I can tell you, at both 
Mrs. Vivian and yourself. I confess I can’t 
understand that young lady; she must be 
better than I took her for; so she has refused 
Luton, and is going to settle down here.” 

Lady Broadlands as she spoke took a rapid 
survey of the apartment, its dimensions, and 
adornments, and went on. 

‘¢ Tt will not do, Mr. Sutton, believe me, 
it will neverdo ; you will both of you repent 
it. If the girl has good principles, she will 
be wretched for life; if she hasn’t, she will 
go off with somebody else, Luton as likely 
as any one. I see you look amazed; you 
think 1 talk strangely ; but your secret is 
quite safe, whatever you may think to the 
contrary. But I have a real interest in you, 
and should like to save you, if possible, from 
an im ar ysis , nisi 

At last there was a pause anda possibili 
for Mr. Sutton to be ‘me sitar, 

** Really,’’ he began, ‘I know not what 
language, Lady Broadlands, to choose stro 
enough to convince you of the entire groun 
lessness of yoursuspicions. I have no inten- 
tion in the world of marrying Miss Vivian, 
and she, I will take on myself to affirm, has 
still less intention of marrying me. I con- 
sider the marriage would be as imprudent a 
one as you could possibly esteem it.”’ 

‘You don’t say 80 ; + bg why on earth 
has she refused Luton? They were angling 
for him all the time they were in town ;— 
how stupid I have been ; —and you did not 
know, dare say, that she had refused 
him?” 

‘« Certainly not,’’ replied Mr. Sutton. 
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‘Then I throw myself on your generos- 
ity ; don’t mention it for the world, that is, 
ify you can help it, of course, —and you are 
not going to be married, then, after all. 
Well, so much the better, there is not such 
a stanch supporter as myself anywhere of the 
Church of England, but I do think at the 
Reformation we gave up many useful regula- 
tions, and among them the celibacy of the 
clergy. How’can a man give himself up to 
the spiritual life when he has a wife, and 
children, and a pig, and a cow, and a horse, 
and a garden, and all the paraphernalia of a 
country parson’s establishment? But pray, 
Mr. Sutton, take no encouragement from me 
in any leaning you may have to the Church 
of Rome. Nothing shocks me more than the 
changes I hear of all around me in people’s 
religious belief ; people seem to change their 
church as they would their coat. But Iam de- 
taining you toolong. Comeand dine with me 
next Tuesday, — en ? ah, then Thurs- 
day ; well, so be it, adieu. What a cheerful 
room ; your arm, thank you, I shall be glad 
of your assistance. I feel myself already 
growing infirm. Poor Mrs. Vivian, she 
must be ten years younger than I, —so it is 
not thought that she will recover — we 
aoe all be prepared. Thank ye, good- 

e 


And Lady Broadlands settled her ample 
silks in her carriage over the retiring figure 
of her companion, whose sweet face emerged 
above them. She wasa poor girl, who would 
have been destitute had not Lady Broadlands 
discovered her, finished her education, and 


made her companion to herself; a post 
which, however her ladyship’s eccentricities 
night lead the reader to conclude the con- 
trary, was neither arduous nor irksome. 

Mr. Sutton so far availed himself of the 
information which he had thus unexpected] 
received, as to re-open his letter to his 
friend, and after some reflection to add the 
following : 

‘Do not be surprised at the blotched ap- 
pearance of my seal ; I opened the letter my- 
self to add that I have reason to believe that 
Miss Vivian will not marry Lord Luton.”’ 


CHAPTER Y. 

Mr. Surron’s letter was duly directed to 
Naples, where he had every reason to believe 
that it would reach his friend; but Lord 
Kingsford had long since left Naples when 
it arrived there, having quickened his move- 
ments considerably beyond his intentions, 
and being far on his way to the East, which 
he had little thought of’ making his destina- 
tion when he left England. Meanwhile, at 
Compton, Mrs. Vivian lingered long in her 
last illness, and as that became protracted, 
Maud’s devotion to her mother grew more 
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and more intense, and her cheek paled, and 
her own strength seemed more and more im- 
paired, till the physicians who were in ot 
tendance on Mrs. Vivian had begun to trans- 
fer no inconsiderable portion of their anxiety 
from the mother to the daughter. Andthere 
Was & gay wedding at the close of that au- 
tumn at East Hanger, the seat of Lord Broad- 
lands, Lord Luton’s own feelings being. no 
longer capable of supporting him against 
the authority of his father, and the entrear 
ties of his mother, and the attraction of Miss 
Crow’s fortune. 

A dreary day of the late autumn was clos- 
ing over the woods of Compton. The dam 
east wind whirled the dead leaves fast throu 
the air, and sometimes beat a stray twig 
against the windows of Mrs. Vivian’s room, 

aud had just read to her mother the psalms 
and lessons for the evening. Illness had 
done its work on the poor sufferer. Refleo- 
tion had long since begun on that sick bed, 
first remorseful, then repentant. Sad indeed 
had it been, in intervals of racking pain, to 
look back on a false and useless life, and 
know that life, with all its opportunities, 
was drawing surely and speedily to a close. 
Usually reserved about her own feelings, 
Mrs. Vivian had spoken little of them to those 
around her, but more to Mr. Sutton than any 
other person. 

Captain Vivian sat in the apartment, upon 
an easy chair near the fire; Maud knelt 
with her mother’s hand in hers by the bed- 
side. 

The physical exertion of speech had be- 
come painful ; the having what was in itself 
not easy to say, to speak, did not make the 
task less difficult. 

‘‘ Charles,’”’ said Mrs. Vivian. Captain 
Vivian rose and came to her. 

‘‘Charles, we have done very, very wrongly 
to Maud and to ourselves, We might have 
lived in independenco and respectability, we 
have lived in pretence and folly. I cannot 
expect you both to see it as 1 see it now; 
but it seems that I may save you from find 
ing it outasI have done. Isit too late, dear 
Charles, for you and dear Maud to retixe 
from the life which we have led?”’ 

Captain Vivian looked gloomily enough, 

‘* You know how little we have to retire 
upon,’’ he said; ‘+ but do not distress your- 
self, dear Mary with such thoughts. The 
doctors declare that excitement isso danger- 
ous for you. I do pray God you may still 
recover.” 

‘‘T shall not recover,”’ she said, firmly, 
‘¢ nor do I wish it, except that it might en- 
able me to counteract the mistakes which } 
have made in everything, almost. Deag 
Maud,”’ she continued, looking sadly on her 
daughter, ‘‘ how have we injured you !”’ 
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It was the day of Lord Luton’s marriage, 
and ever and anon the faint sound of the vil- 
lage bells came borne on the east wind to 
Compton, —a sound of ghastly merriment, 
with all the associations that it brought. 

‘*You have not suffered from this mar- 
riage, my child?’’ asked Mrs. Vivian ; 
«OQ, if you could tell me that you have 
net.” 

*¢ No, dear mother,’’ answered Maud, ‘I 
did not wish to tell you, for I thought that 
— would bear the intelligence so differently, 

ut I may tell you now, — Lord Luton pro- 
posed to me and I refused him.”’ 

Captain Vivian started—a flush ed 
over Mrs. Vivian’s face, a strange feeling 
came over her, which she found it even at 
such a moment difficult to put back ; the 
prize had, then, been in their reach ; it was 
almost impossible that some of the old sense 
of its value should not return. 

“TIT am very glad,’”’ she said; ‘TI shall 
die more contentedly now that I can indeed 
believe that you have suffered less from our 
foolish plans for your advancement than I 
feared. He was quite unsuitable for you in 
character, more unsuitable than you could 
have guessed. I did very wrong; I knew 
all the history of his past life, and how little 
chance you would have had of real happi- 
ness, if united to him, and I concealed m 
knowledge, and would have had you sacri- 
fice everything for the splendor of a misera- 
ble marriage.” 

‘‘ Dear mother,” said Maud, ‘‘ you acted 
for what you thought would be my happi- 
ness. I am sure you did less wrong than I 
was willing to do at one time to him and to 
myself. I did not love him, nor respect 
him, and yet I would have married him.” 

‘‘T am heartily glad you did not,’ said 
Captain Vivian, who had an immense respect 
for the opinions of his wife and daughter, 
and whose dignity had risen considerably 
at Maud’s confession. 

*“‘T can talk no more now,” said Mrs. 
Vivian ; ‘‘ you must leave me, both of you, 
and try to get some rest. I think that I 
shall sleep.”’ 

No more was said at that time, but in the 
few weeks that remained to Mrs. Vivian, 
the subject was again and again referred to 
in conversation with Maud, who found most 
unexpectedly her new impressions of the 
earnestness and seriousness of life strength- 
ened much by these long-remembered con- 
ferences. The hour of parting arrived; it 
had been in mercy deferred, but it was not 
the less bitter, and came at last almost a 
shock and a surprise, as it ever does to all of 
us, after even the most lengthened illness of 
those we love. 

Lady Giffard and Grace were very kind, 
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— kind with that considerate kindness which 
is content to sympathize with pong," shar- 
ing in it, not dilating on it, nor making it 
darker. 

It was not long that the question could 
remain unanswered, where Captain Vivian 
and his daughter should go? what should 
they do? To remain at ne a beyond a 
certain time was obviously impossible, 
They had many invitations from friends, but 
these at such time obviously could not be 
accepted. They had no settled home. It 
was Maud’s wish that they should have one. 
Captain Vivian was not averse to this, but 
what a change must such a home as the 
could now command prove to them both. 
What private fortune Captain Vivian 
sessed was well nigh exhausted: he 
little beyond his half-pay as a Captain in 
the Guards to fall back upon. Maud re 
verted to her old and dimly-visioned plan of 
earning her own subsistence,—she would 
go out asa governess ; she was willing to do 
anything to be independent. At this time 
it seemed to her to be nobler and better and 
less humiliating, to be earning her bread in 
the exercise of those talents which she was 
conscious of espera than parading them 
in the world as she had done before to at- 
tract some unwary man of rank and fortune 
to her feet. 

She looked her position fairly in the face; 
there was much against putting such a plan 
into execution. Her beauty was against her 
here; her manners were no less so; the 
haughty air of exclusive superciliousness 
which had sat so gracefully on. Miss Vivian, 
the belle of a London ball-room, would be 
miserably out of place in Miss Vivian, the 

overness in any family she could go into. 

e cannot change our whole bearing on 4 
sudden. Self-discipline might do much, but 
to self-discipline Maud was as yet a stranger. 
Then, above all other objections, there was 
her father : he would never willingly consent 
to this whilst any other plan was possible; 
and if he did, how could she leave him, 
bereft at once of wife and daughter, in 
whom his interests had been so closely 
bound? 

There was a small house not far from 
Compton, at this time unoccupied. It was 
a neighborhood in which they had never be- 
fore been much known, Lady Giffard and her 
sister, in consequence of their very different 
views and tastes, having met much less fre- 
quently than their relationship might other- 
wise have made them. The house was pleas- 
antly situated, overlooking long sweeps of 
undulating downs; the ground about it was 
small enough, but that was all the better. 
The main question was, whether they could 
make up their minds to a life 60 quiet and 
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contracted. At Jeng they determined that 
they could, and the house was taken. 

The neighborhood talked and wondered ; 
there was a sort of subdued gladness in dis- 
covering that the Vivians were really, after 
all, so poor. We do, I am afraid, all of us 
rejoice a little in the misfortunes of our 
friends. 

Whilst their plans were unsettled, Maud 
received a letter from the Dowager Lady 
Broadlands: it consisted of four sheets of 
large letter-paper. The greatest part of it was 
occupied in detailing her parhip'sown views 
of various questions of the day—political, so- 
cial, and theological ; a corner of it was filled 
with an offer, so generous and uncalled-for, 
that Maud wept over it the first refreshing 
tears which had fallen from her eyes since her 
mother’s funeral. It begged Maud to make 
her house for the future her home ; it stipu- 
lated for no duties on her part to be per- 
formed in return for such hospitality. Lady 
Broadlands would still retain Miss Catter- 

* mole as her companion ; Maud should be her 
daughter ; she had not got one, she said, 
and she wanted one; she would represent 
her mother, or, if Maud thought her too old 
for that, her grandmother. This kindness 
was scarcely more eccentric than many simi- 
lar ones of which the Dowager Lady Broad- 
lands had been the secret performer. Her 
life was, to an external eye, all inconsistency 
and chaos ; but behind this superficial aspect 
there was an unseen course of daily self- 
denials and secret kindnesses, of which her 
most intimate friends even were unconscious. 

The offer was in this case declined; but, 
even though unaccepted, the kindness con- 
ferred a most real benefit on the person to 
whom it was so frankly offered. It showed 
Maud, what at this particular juncture she 
was well-nigh, in the bitterness of her heart, 
inclined to forget—what kindly feelings 
and high-minded nobleness of action do lie 
continually beneath the surface of a society 
Which seems sometimes all heartlessness and 
self-seeking. 

And so the Vivians settled in their new 
home. Society for them was for the future 
out of the question ; they could keep neither 
horses to enable them to go out, nor servants 
to enable them to receive. In the small 
drawing-room Maud’s easel was established ; 
hear it a piano, a present from Lady 
Giffard. She spent much time in study. 
The income on which they lived was depen- 
dent upon her father’s life; she might yet 
have to re her plan of seeking her own 
livelihood into execution. 1t could not in- 
yore her to train both mind and character 


for the task. And Captain Vivian gradually }- 


grew reconciled to this new phase of exis- 
tence, and after a while happy in it. He 
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took somewhat to reading, somewhat to gar- 
dening, and considerably to walking ; found 
some shooting in the season, and some fishing 
out of it. ? 

They were still in the parish of Compton, 
and Mr. Sutton was a frequent visitor. 
Much did that most excellent of rectors 
marvel at his friend’s silence— more at 
his non-appearance; but Lord Kingsford 
neither came nor wrote. Mr. Sutton began 
seriously to mistrust his powers of match- 
making. 

Another summer had well-nigh . 
and the patches of purple heath and golden 
gorse upon the downs were rapidly losing 
their magic hues with the advancing autumn ; 
Maud stood in her small garden, gazing with 
saddened heart on the tokens of that change 
which had already began to pass over the 
face of nature. Her eyes were fixed on the 
fartherest hills ; they had a more serious and 
intent expression than of old. Perhaps she 
had never looked more beautiful, in her days 
of exquisite robes and irreproachable bonnets, 
than she looked now in her simple dress, 
which Annette—who had refused to be 
separated from the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Vivian—had fashioned, and the 
broad straw hat which partly shaded her 
uplifted face. 

The small gate which led into the garden 
opened, and Grace entered ; she was almost at. 
her side ere Maud started and perceived her. 

Grace was brimful of joy, her face was a 
we spring tide of happiness, her cheek was 
flushed, her eye sparkled, she looked almost 
more than pretty, which she often looked. .« 

Lady Giffard and her daughter had been 
some little time absent from Compton, and 
had but just returned. 

‘©O, Maud,”’ began Grace, ‘‘ I have come 
first of all to thank you; it was so very good 
of you, I never could have expected it, — 
you have been to see all my poor people, 
whilst I wasaway. I have just come from 
little Esther Bennet, who is so full of Miss 
Vivian. I shall lose all my popularity. 
Miss Giffard will be nobody in the village. 
And the school-children, you have taken 
their singing, they are so improved. It was 
very kind of you.” 

Maud smiled. 

‘‘T have received more than I have given, 
dear Grace,’’ she said; ‘‘I had never been 
much among the poor before: the chief im- 

ression they have left, I think, is how much 
f had to learn which they know already, 
But I have not welcomed you back sgain. 
Won’t you come into the house? You must 
be tired with your walk.”’ 
‘¢ No, thank you,”’ said Grace, ‘‘ I would 
rather talk with you here. I wish to tell 
you— ’’ she paused. 
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Maud stood in the most encouraging atti- 
tude of listening. 

‘* How beautiful your geraniums are, dear 
Maud; they are twice as fine as ours, though 
they come from the same plants ; what care 
you must take ot them.”’ 

‘You wish to tell me,” repeated Maud, 
—‘‘ what do you wish to tell me, and still 
shrink from telling? Shall I guess your 
tale? I think I can.” 

*« No, no, dear Maud, it is very foolish ; I 
have come on purpose to tell you; but you 
would never guess it, it isso strange. Iam 
going to be married.’’ 

‘*o Mr. Sutton? ’’ added Maud, with a 
smile. ‘I congratulate you ; it is what we 
have been long looking for, but the intelli- 
gence is not the less agreeable. Dear Grace, 
you will be very happy, he is worthy of 

ou. 

‘¢ Yes, but I—”’ n Grace. 

“You feel you are not worthy of him,” 
said Maud; “* you must let him and your 
friends judge of your merits, Grace. When 
is it to be?” 

‘*T do not quite know, but will you be my 
bridesmaid, Maud? ”’ 

‘* Yes, with all my heart.” 

‘‘Here is Captain Vivian,’ exclaimed 
Grace ; ‘‘ do not speak of it till Iam gone.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was not until the following spring that 

Grace’s marriage took place. It was the 
first occasion since Mrs. Vivian’s death that 
Maud had gone into society. 
* «T feel almost shy, papa,” she said, as 
she stood, in her bridesmaid’s dress, before 
a Vivian, to be examined, or rather 
to be admired, for the result of such examin- 
ations might always be predicted. 

Annette’s genius had risen triumphant 
over all difficulties of material and expense ; 
she stood in the background, with the proud 
consciousness of a success which defied criti- 
cism. 

Lady Giffard’s carriage soon appeared, 
which was to take them to Compton. 

As soon as they reached the house, Maud 
went at once up to Grace’s room, and re- 
mained with her until the last moment, not 
going at all into the drawing-room, where 
the rest of the party were assembled before 
proceeding to the church. 

Grace was in a flutter of nervous agita- 
tion ; Maud was the very person to give her 
support under the circumstances, with the 
quiet dignity of her own calm manner. 

It was one of the first bright days of May ; 
everything was breaking forth into life and 
beauty. ‘it was the very day for a wedding, 
as everybody remarked to everybody else on 
the occasion The church was on the verge 
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of the nds. Carri conveyed the 
ladies ; Tie etttietien walked. Never was 
a marriage so popular; Mr. Sutton and 
Grace were the hero and heroine of that 
little village world. 'Work seemed suspended 
at Compton that morning; the men and 
women crowded in and round the church. 
Flowers were everywhere; there was an 
arch of them over the old lych-gate ; there 
was a carpet of them on the path which led 
to the church doors; and many a simple 
breast wished in thought, if not in ‘word, 
that the whole journey of life might be to 
those feet like that short pathway, strewed 
with everything that was brightest and most 
beautiful. 

Maud ed with the rest through the 
retiring throng. She stood beside her cousin 
at the altar. A few moments and the cere- 
mony was over ; and then, as if all tongues 
were let loose, a low murmur of congratula- 
tion and of conversation filled the chancel, 
whilst the names were being signed. Maud 
stood silent, and solemn thoughts were in 
her heart; she could not speak ; she did not 
wish to be spoken to. Reverence for the 
place, invested to her so short a while ago 
with such sad associations, —the more 
serious thought which will force itself on the 
mind, regarding the most promising aspect 
of human happiness,—her own chan 
and lonely life, —all rose before her for an 
instant, and clouded with a shade of care 
her beautiful countenance. Never had she 
looked more changed from the haughty, un- 
reflecting Miss Vivian of former days than at 
that moment. 

She tried to shake such thoughts from her ; 
she turned and looked down the church: 
head seemed to rise on head up to the far- 
thest end of the little building. - 

Lady Isabel Wareing spoke to her. 

‘Can you tell me, Maud, who that is 
leaning against that pew?’’ she asked. 

Maud looked up mechanically, but to the 
wrong side. 

‘‘ No, not there, on this side,”’ said Lady 
Isabel ; ‘‘ see, he is shaking hands with Mr. 
Sutton. How very handsome he is! ”’ 

‘¢T am afraid 1 cannot,’’ said Maud. 

He was tall, and, as Lady Isabel had said, 
very handsome, his complexion deeply 
bronzed, as though with long exposure to the 
weather ; he had long mustaches and beard, 
and something of a foreign air ; his face was 
turned a little from them as he conversed 
with the bridegroom. : 

There was something about him which 
touched some chord of memory. ‘‘ Where 
have I seen him? ’’ Maud asked herself. He 
turned towards her ; she knew him in an it- 
stant — the eyes were unmistakable ; he had 
inhcrited them from his mother, one of the 
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most beautiful women of her day. They 
were large and clear, dark gray, full of vary- 
ing life and expression. Her own eyes met 
them — there was mutual recognition. He 
half advanced, but others came between ; 
there was a movement, a confusion, the 
bridal party were mening the church. She 
saw him try to reach her before she was 
handed into the carriage, but it was impossi- 
ble; another moment she was seated in her 
lace, listening to and joining in, as far as 

er politeness could enable her, the prattle 
of Lady Isabel. 

The wedding guests filled Lady Giffard’s 
drawing-room ; the bride was there, receiv- 
ing all sorts of good wishes from every one 
in turn; there was a loud hum of conversa- 
tion, above which might be heard the inces- 
sant sound of Lady Elizabeth Forrester’s 
unsubdued voice. rs. Butler was there, 
in her best dress and temper. Mr. Butler 
swelling with not unkind self-complacency. 
The Thompsons were present, and all the in- 
dividuals who composed the dinner party 
which in our first chapter we attempted to 
describe, with the exception of the officers, 
and they were to be present at the ball in 
the evening. Many were here now in addi- 
tion to the former party who have not and 
will not be described. 

Mr. Sutton, moving through a miniature 
mob which had collected round the door- 
way, led forward to Lady Giffard the stran- 

r who had been honored in the church 

y the admiration of Lady Isabel Wareing. 

** Allow me to present to you,”’ he said, 
“my oldest friend — Lord Kingsford.’’ 

Lady Giffard bowed, and expressed her 
happiness on seeing him — ‘‘ a happiness,” 
she said, ‘‘ which she had scarcely ventured 
to hope for.” 

‘*] only returned to England yesterday,”’ 
replied Lord Kingsford, ‘‘ and received Sut- 
ton’s letter but just in time to answer it by 
my presence.”’ 

Mr. Forrester was talking to Maud; he 
seemed to be able to get on perfectly now 
with her ; his shyness, which had made him 
so uncommunicative a neighbor at the din- 
ner party, where he had last met her, had 
melted before the softness and congenial 
thoughtfalness which now distinguished 
Maud. 

Lord Kingsford longed to interrupt their 
icte-d-tete. 

Mr. Butler, wandering about the apart- 
ment, in quest of some one on whom to in- 
flict his paltitudes, passed by Mr. Forrester 


just as there was a moment’s pause in his 
conversation with Maud, and assailed him 
with some questions about county affairs. 

Mr. Forrester was borne off against his 
will. Maud was left alone. 







by |her several times. It seemed so 8 
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‘¢ Does Miss Vivian remember me?’ asked 


a pleasant voice. 

A secret consciousness told her that he was 
near, though she had not looked up. 

‘¢T cannot readily forget my friends,’ 
murmured Maud, ‘ especially now, when 
they are somewhat fewer than they were.”’ 

‘+ Tt is a difficult task to forget,’’ said Lord 
Kingsford; ‘‘ I have been trying to learn it 
for two years, and have not succeeded yet.’ , 

‘*And so, Lord Kingsford, you are a 
friend of Mr. Sutton; what a traveller you 
have been. I havea hundred questions te 


rask. What do you think of the Greek 


Church? How is your mother? ”’ 

‘* Extremely well, thank you, Lady Broad- 
lands ; 1 saw her last night.” 

‘And the Greek Church, what do you 
think of that? ” 

‘* You will see all my sentiments in m 
book of travels. From Mullingar to Mosul, 
it is called, I believe,’ gravely replied Lord 
Kingsford. ‘*I must not tell you what I 
think, or you will not buy my book.” 

A rush and crush into the dining-room for 
the wedding breakfast, during which Lady 
Broadlands, clinging to Lord Kingsford, eon- 
trived to give a rapid sketch of her opinions 
concerning Miss Vivian and the Emperor of 
Russia, American plants and absenteeism. 

Lord Kingsford was separated from Mand, 
nor did he see her alone during the morning. 
He remained for the ball, and danced wi 

’ 
after the quiet life which she had led so 
long, to find herself the centre of admiration 
once more in such a scene, with Lord Kings- 
ford for her partner. 

She had liked him always, but had never 
thought that his feelings towards her had 
been so deep as she had found of late that 
they had been. Her own sentiments, severely 
tramed in the school of match-making 
and manoeuvring, were not such in those 
days as to induce her to place a passing af- 
fection for an Irish viscount in the ‘seale 
against an English earldom in perspective. 

He talked cleverly and amusingly in the 
intervals of Gonciog but gave no farther in- 
sight into his own feelings towards her than 
he had done in the few moments which pre- 
ceded the breakfast in the morning. 

Maud felt languid and tired the next day, 
after her unwonted dissipation. 

Captain Vivian was planting verbenas and 
geraniums in the garden, with a view to the 
coming summer. 

Maud sat alone in the little drawing-room, 
some scattered sheets before her of a 
which she was illustrating. It suited. her 
this morning, — this vague, dreamy task. 

The poem on which she was engaged was 
a short one of Alfred Tennyson’s, called 
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‘* Circumstance ;’’ a page was devoted to 
each line. She had come to that 


‘* Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease.’’ 
She was hesitating how to treat it, and had 


just decided on an interior of an apartment 
in C—— Castle, which she vaguely remem- 
bered, for her scene; a fire of wood should 
burn between quaint and-irons on the hearth, 
. the knight who had appeared in her preced- 
ing pictures should sit in the most pictur- 
esque of curiously-carved old chairs, the lady 
upon a low stool at his feet. Her pencil was 
in her hand ; she had not yet begun to trans- 
fer her fancy to the thick cream-tinted 
sheet before her, when the door was thrown 
open, and Annette announced Lord Kings 
ford. His visit was of. considerable length, 
for it included a not very brief conversation 
with Maud, she bending over her drawing, 
and he standing over her, and watching ‘her 
as she worked. We may here add, that in 
spite of these especial advantages which it 
enjoyed, this particular sheet never appeared 
in the series for which it was intended — it 
was spoilt by certain indistinct and uncon- 
sidered lines which it received on this occa- 
sion ; another, begun and finished under less 
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propitious circumstances, was afterwards 
substituted for it by Maud. 

When Lord Kingsford had finished all he 
could possibly have to say with Miss Vivian, 
he joined her father in his garden, and in. 
duced Captain Vivian to suspend his horti- 
cultural pursuits for the full space of half-an- 
hour, as Annette, who watched them from 
one of the upper windows, can testify. 

Then came luncheon, to which Lord Kings- 
ford was invited, and for which he consented 
to remain. And then at last he departed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sutton returned aftera v 
few weeks from their wedding tour. Lord 
Kingsford was the first guest who stayed with 
them at the newly-furnished Rectory. He 
seemed to find a peculiar charm in it at this 
Wperiod, for in a very short space of time he 
paidit several visits. 

When Captain Vivian’s verbenas were in 
their glory, and the laden wagons were bear- 
ing home the piled-up plenty of the harvest, 
there was another wedding at Compton, 


which must perforce conclude this true _his- 
tory of ‘¢ Maud Vivian ’’ —a history which 
does not profess to describe the life of quiet 
usefulness and noble self-denials which still 





mark the bright career of Lady Kingsford. 
é 7 GF. 





History of Immigration into the United 
States. By W. J. Bromwell. 

Few ethnological subjects will some day or 
other be more curious than the analysis of the 
peeeiee of the great American Republic. 

@ present volume is very carefully compiled, 
and contains all the accessible information on 
this head. The total immigrants from foreign 
countries into the Union were, from the close of 
the revolutionary war till the close of 1855, as 
nearly as possible four millions and a half. 
From September 1819, when accounts first 
began to be accurately kept, to December 1855, 
the foreign immigrants were 4,212,624, — of 
whom 2,343,445 came from the United King- 
dom, and of thes¢ (as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained) 1,747,930 were from Ireland. The Ger- 
man arrivals were 1,242,000. The work (which 
is published in this country by Messrs Triibner) 
isa most useful and creditable book of refer- 
ence. — Economist. 





Tue ImaceE or DIANA AT Epuesvs — AEROLITE 
Worsurr. —I recollect once hearing ‘an eminent 
classic and D.D. of this University assert as his 
opinion, that this image was formed of a mete- 
orice stone or aerolite. There is no doubt that 
aerolite worship was common in the East ; and 
that it is so still may be seen by the following 
extracts from Lieut. Burton’s Pilgrimage to 
Rl Medinah and Meceah : 


“At Jagannath they worship a pyramidal 
black stone, fabled to have fallen from heaven, 
or miraculously to have presented itself on the 
gg (7 ones the temple now stands.’’ — Vol. 111. 
Pe While kissing it (the celebrated black stone 
at Meccah), and rubbing forehead and hands 
upon it, I narrowly observed it, and came away 
a that it is a big aerolite.’? — Vol. m1. 
p- 21 


This would seem to favor the idea that the 
image of the great Diana was composed of 
similar substance. I may add, that I have in my 
possession a perforated bead, probably Druidical, 
evidently formed out of a meteoric stone. —WVotes 
and Queries. 





In a family paper which must be about one 
hundred years old, I find Mrs. Greenhill noticed 
as having had thirty-nine children by one hus- 
band, all born alive and baptized, and all at 
single births, save one. The last child was born 
after his father’s death, and lived to be a sur- 
geon, practising in King street, Bloomsbury, 
and author of a work on ‘‘ Embalming Human 
Bodies.” The family took for their crest, in 
commemoration of this singular fertility, a 
gryphon with thirty-nine stars on its wings.— - 
Notes and Queries. 








